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Richard Howard found this fiddler on the porch, 

Everett Demeritt, playing for his son at their 
homc in Craftsbury. Photographers are invitcd to 
submit black and white photographs that depict 
lifc or lives in Vermont in a unique and person- 
alized uision to "Prioate View." 
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Energy: 

Vermont’s Searćh for Solutions 


By Jack Shepherd 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


W hipping down Route 100 outside 
Warren, you could zip right by it. 
But if you're driving slow, saving gas 
like you should, and you look hard down 
there by the Mad River, you'd see a 
busted old ramshackley place: tin roof, 
wood sides, the whole darń thing puffing 
smoke in Winter and wheezing in Sum- 
mer. 

That's it! That's Yermont's secret 
weapon in the President's "morał equiva- 
lent of war" against energy waste. 

Weil, in truth, it isn't actually a weapon 
at all. It's really morę like a symbol. For 
inside that converted old bobbin mili 
some very crafty Vermonters build and 
sell two alternative energy systems, one 
for today and the other for the futurę. 
They symbolize adversity turned to op- 
portunity, the employment of Yankee in- 
genuity against the energy crunch 
squeezing every American. In one part of 
the mili, young fellows from the Vermont 
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Iron Works hammer and weld wood 
stoves which will be used to heat homes. 
Over in the next room, other Vermonters 
drill and calibrate windmills for North 
Wind Power, windmills that will soon 
puli electricity from the wind. 

Inside that old bobbin mili, and in 
hundreds of spots across the State, Ver- 
monters are battling back against the 
energy crisis that is now six years old. 
What have we accomplished so far? 

Between 1974 and 1978, Vermonters 
cut their ratę of fuel oil consumption by 
24 percent. 

Almost half the state's 465,000 people 
have switched from electricity or fuel oil 
to wood to at least partially heat their 
homes. 

As The New York Times said in an energy 
report in December, 1979: "In some 
places, the increasing use of biomass fuel 
represents a partial return to the old way 
of life. Yermont, probably the biggest 


consumer of biomass in the United 
States, is a prime example." 

But increased use of wood is only one 
example of Yermont's ingenuity. Yer- 
monters, returning to the old ways, are 
also building solar greenhouses that 
gently draw in warming sun to heat 
homes, schools and even banks. Wind¬ 
mills whirr electricity into Yermont 
homes and offices. Vermonters pług into 
old dams for hydro-electric power for 
workshops, homes and Stores, while two 
entire towns plan to recondition their 
dams for free hydro-electricity. Others 
are distilling waste products for energy, 
and at least one crafty Yermonter has 
banged a pipę into his own garbage-rich 
landfill operation to heat his office, gar- 
age and home with methane gas. And 
Winooski, perhaps in a fit of excess, ac¬ 
tually plans to puli a solar-heated dome 
over itself in the ultimate act of opposi- 
tion. 
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Here is an over-view of what's been 
happening. 

Wood 

Seventy percent of Vermont is 
forested, and that makes wood the logical 
fuel of first choice. Morę than 60 percent 
of all Vermont homes now depend upon 
wood for some portion of their heat, ac- 
cording to the state's Energy Office, and 
Vermont has the highest per-capita use of 
wood for fuel of any State in the nation. 

In 1979, a cord of wood was cut for 
every man, woman and child in the State, 
and that amount hardly nicked the five 
million cords growing in Vermont's 
forests. Even better, Vermonters spent 
only $11 million on wood in 1979, replac- 
ing $40 million previously spent on fossil 
fuels. Best of all, instead of flowing out of 
State, that money stayed here. 

Wood is valuable. The U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Energy equates one cord of 
hardwood to 200 gallons of No. 2 or No. 6 
heating oil. With the price of oil over 
one-dollar-a-gallon, that's $200 and 
morę. The average Vermont household 
switching from oil to wood might burn six 
to seven cords, and save as much as $700 
a Winter. That savings increases for Ver- 
monters who cut wood on their own 
property — an acre carefully managed 
can produce the equivalent of about 150 
gallons of oil a year, year after year — or 
pay the State a few dollars to cut from des- 
ignated public areas. 

Some Vermonters cut alone, but morę 
are gathering in groups to help one an- 
other. Phoebe Morse, for example, an 
aide to Gov. Richard Snelling, invited in 
friends for dinner with the caveat, "Bring 
your chainsaw," and stacked up 4.5 cords 
before letting them lift a fork. Now 
Phoebe helps her parents, friends and 
neighbors haul and stack wood, and 


smiles at buddies who drive up from Bos¬ 
ton and cannot understand why Vermon- 
ters talk so much about how dry wood 
should be, which wood burns better, 
creosote problems, and wood stoves. 
This Fali, Pheobe hopes to share time on a 
wood-splitter with friends. Others are 
forming co-operatives to purchase wood- 
splitters, and gather to cut and then split 
wood much as earlier Vermonters joined 
together for barn raisings. 

The finał result is the same: a keen 
awareness of the old saw that wood 
warms you twice, once when you cut it 
and again when you burn it. Morę than 
that, it is sobering to step back and look 
upon a cut, split and stacked woodpile 
and realize that there, in a neat unit, is 
next Winter's heat. And that for you, 
OPEC. 

Such interest in wood, of course, 
created a hot woodstove industry, which 
got fired up after a smali and drowsy 
start. In 1979, according to the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Energy, morę than $1 billion 
worth of wood stoves and accessories 
were sold in the United States, and Ver- 
mont enjoyed a healthy glow from that 
market. By one estimate, its woodstove 
industry generated between $10 and $25 
million worth of business, and at least 
one company, Vermont Castings in Ran- 
dolph, basks in a nationwide reputation; 
its orders during last Winter were 
backlogged 12 weeks. Another company, 
Alternative Energy Associates, formed by 
Gana and Michael Lamphere of Under- 
hill, is pioneering in wood technology 
with basement wood furnaces that also 
contain heating coils through which 
water is pumped, for heat and family use. 
The upstairs woodstove, they say, is 
already obsolete. 

One of the best examples of the wood 
stove revival is the Sam Daniels Com¬ 


pany located in a corrugated-steel, 
hangar-sized building on a dirt road out- 
side East Montpelier. In 1908, Sam 
Daniels, a pioneer in the field, guaran- 
teed folks in Vermont that they could 
heat their houses through any tough New 
England Winter with one of his wood- 
burning furnaces. And they could. 

But in 1962, after 54 years, the Sam 
Daniels Company closed. Inexpensive 
oil, natural gas and electricity meant that 
folks didn't have to cut and stack and 
haul wood anymore. Or so they thought. 
By 1975, "Once the Arabs started messing 
with the oil supplies," says grandson 
Elwin Daniels Jr., the company started up 
again. Today it makes the same basie 
unit: a Steel firebox where wood burns, a 
blower to circulate hot air through the 
house, and a damper. The whole thing 
sits in the basement, and heats through 
air duets. 

Two Sam Daniels wood furnaces warm 
a private Vermont school, and the State 
of Indiana heats its forestry repair shops 
with three of them. Another keeps 
workers toasty in a Maine sprinkler sys¬ 
tem company, while a Daniels furnace 
hums warmly at a Barre granite plant. 
The town of Woodbury heats it municipal 
garage with one, and the North Hyde 
Park fire station stays ready above a Sam 
Daniels wood-oil combination furnace. 
And to warm themselves while they work 
to warm others, the Daniels's 4,000- 
square-foot plant is heated by a large Sam 
Daniels wood-burning furnace. 

Things are humming in there. Now 
Elwin's biggest problem is filling orders. 
His 13 employees — including five 
Daniels — manufactured 200 wood- 
burning furnaces in 1979, generating 
some $400,000 worth of business, and 
Elwin Daniels could have sold morę. All 
year long he had a 40-day backlog. 

Meanwhile, over in Burlington, the 
sound of wood burning creates a roar, not 
a hum. Wood trucks, large and fat bellied 
with wood chips, ease along a ramp sus- 
pended out 20 feet into the air along Lakę 
Champlain. Cynthia Lippman, the 
"yardperson," loeks the truck bed in 
place, and the whole shebang lifts high 
and the wood chips whoosh out onto the 
ground, where a large bulldozer cuts the 
pile with its blade and shoves it toward 
belts and the waiting furnaces. 

Here, the nation's first wood-burning 
electric generating plant began on Oc- 
tober 21, 1977, when a rush of these wood 
chips thundered down fabricated chutes 
into a furnace. In June, 1979, Burlington 
Electric Company converted a second 
furnace to wood, and it now generates 20 
megawatts for that city with this fuel. 


Dan Fraser keeps 100 cords of wood behind his Norwich storę 

and will accept wood in exchange for groceries. "It's better than money," he says. 
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The two boilers consume 220-240 tons 
of wood chips a day. Ali of it is waste: 
unmarketable forest "trash" trees, dead 
trees, or trees unsuited for wood prod- 
ucts. Burlington Electric officials work 
with the state's foresters to be surę that 
good forestry methods are practiced, and 
to insure that Vermont's overgrown 
forests get thinned properly. Large chip- 
pers make the job easier: they grab the 
whole tree, and quickly cut it — bark, 
needles, branches, trunk and all — into 
matchbook-size pieces. Then its trucked 
to Cynthia, bulldozed off to the furnaces. 
"What we're burning now was growing 
this morning," says Tom Carr, the plant 
superintendent. 

B.E.C. pays about $6,000 a day for 
wood chips, the fuel is a renewable re- 
source, and readily available within 50 
miles of the Burlington plant. Best of all, 
the money now spent on fuel — unlike 
that spent on oil, natural gas, or coal — 
stays in the State. 

Wind 

Not long ago, windmills dotted 
America. But with rural electrification, 
they spun into stillness. 

Today, windmills are morę than quaint 
anachronisms. They resemble the old 
farm units in principle only: now they are 
towering eggbeaters or huge propellers 
that may reach from 12 feet to as much as 
300 feet in diameter. 

Energy experts say that within 20 
years, windmills will dot America again 
and generate as much as five percent of 
our electricity. 


Windmills are not new to Vermont. 
The largest known wind turbinę ever 
built in the U.S. went up on Grandpa's 
Knob near Rutland, and spun away, in- 
termittently, between 1941 and 1945 be- 
fore being shut down by a materiał failure 
of the blade. 

Once again, says Ned Coffin of Ener- 
tech, a windmill company in Norwich, 
"the real era of wind is coming up fast." 
So far, there are about 11 windmills 
humming around the State, including an 
old-timer generating electricity for the 
Putney SchooEs kitchen and dining 
room, and a few re-furbished farm mills. 

Two Vermont companies, Enertech 
and North Wind make perhaps 75 per¬ 
cent of the wind-driven electric power 
devices in the United States. North Wind, 
in that old bobbin factory, is the largest 
distributor and installer of windmills in 
the country. 

This company, which began in 1973 
with a $40,000 Smali Business Association 
loan to buy and rebuild old Jacobs 
windmills, is now developing huge 
propeller windmills for use in remote 
areas. Some windmills have been sold to 
microwave relay stations or satellite 
Communications units at remote moun- 
tain tops, or to island people to pump 
water or electrify isolated villages. North 
Wind sold several windmills to the con- 
sortium building the Alaskan pipeline 
that could withstand blasts of 140-mile- 
per-hour winds. With a new U.S. De¬ 
partment of Energy contract, North Wind 
workers are developing even better ways 
of catching the wind. 

Enthusiasts at Enertech, meanwhile, 
devised in 1979 what they considered a 
major breakthrough in windmill design. 
Previously, windmills needed both an 
expensive battery to storę the electricity 
they generated, and an invertor to trans¬ 
fer the current from DC to the morę 
widely used AC. 

Enertech can now run electricity di- 
rectly from the windmill into the home or 
business by means of a special trans- 
former, Whenever the wind blows, the 
electricity it generates can go directly into 
the electric system, where it slows the 
meter. As winds rise between eight and 
ten miles per hour, and create electricity, 
a switch shifts the household current 
from the commercial meter to the wind¬ 
mill; it reverses as the wind eases. Little 
wonder that, as Coffin says, 'Tt's a whole 
new bali gamę." 

Still, windmills are not for everyone. 
They may cost from $7,000 to $100,000 or 
morę, and the Federal and State tax cred- 
its are attractive only to those in upper in- 
come brackets. 



But for places where the winds and 
electric rates are high, as in Alaska, or for 
places that are remote, windmills may be 
just the answer. And that answer is being 
designed and built in Vermont, where 
some Vermonters believe that one solu- 
tion to our energy problems is literally 
blowing in the wind. 

Hydro-electric 

A century ago, water-powered mills 
gave New England its economic strength. 

Today, some 48 hydro-electric dams 
operate in Vermont, 46 of them run by 
Utilities and two by papermills. The State 
has identified another 150 potential sites, 



Vermont Castings in Randolph pours 60 tons of 
molten iron a day in their burgeoning stove 
business. Below, an Elm stove heats the Vermont 
Iron Works office in Warren. 

and 30 of them are getting serious study; 
most will be sold to Utilities and generate 
as much as 170,000 kilowatt hours of 
power. 

Existing small-scale hydro-electric 
power dam sites, many of them run by 
individuals, are as Vermont as mapie 
syrup; few oppose them. They save costly 
oil, emit no fumes, damage no landscape. 

Some Vermonters have cleverly 
adapted hydro power for pressing cider 
or grinding grain. Over in East Calais, 
Houghton Cate electrifies and heats his 
home, his father's house, and his feed 
storę from his hydro-electric dam. Five 
years ago, Cate and his brother and fa- 
ther, then a spry 81, fixed up the old dam 
behind their place and spent $8,000 — 
and a lot of man hours — making the 
thing work. They scrounged equipment 
and did most of the repair work them- 
selves. This Fali, after five years of saving 
morę than $1,500 a year in electric bills, 
Eioughton Cate figures the dam will have 
paid for itself. 

Over in Duxbury, Jack Tourin and his 
family operate a smali instrument factory, 
Tourin Musica, and use an old mili as a 
shop where they make harpsichords and 
violas da gamba. (See Vermont Life, 







Pulling electricity frotn the wind is the energy idea at North Wind Power in Warren. Below, 
]ack Tourin checks the hydro electric turbinę that prouides electricity for his Duxbury workshop. 


Spring 1976). The Tourins purchased 
their mili in 1971, part of which they con- 
verted to their home, and part to the 
workshop. In 1975, Jack contacted the 
Vermont State Energy Office for help in 
renovating the dam and operating a smali 
hydro-electric turbinę to generate their 
electricity. Tourin bought the place be- 
cause the dam was sound; a new one 
might cost $150,000 or morę. But other 
parts — the penstock, generator, speed 
governor — proved costly. "If you're not 
discouraged, go do it!" says Jack Tourin. 
"You need know-how and luck." 

The Tourins got an $8,500 grant from 
the New England Regional Commission 
through the Vermont Energy Office. 
They spent, in all, $12,600 for materials 
and services, and matched that with 1,800 
hours of labor over four years, which they 
calculated was worth another $7,800. 

In exchange, they now get 40 percent of 
their electricity for their smali workshop 
and spacious home from water that, at 
least for much of the year, rushes down 
their portion of Crossett Brook. 

Solar 

This alternative energy source is cheap. 
In fact, it may be the least expensive way 
to heat a building. Roof-top panels, how- 
ever, which heat hot water only, are too 
expensive for most homeowners, despite 
Federal and Vermont tax credits and 
grants. Still, there are 130 solar water 
heaters on Vermont homes, and another 
100 to 150 will be attached this year, ac- 
cording to the State Energy Office. 

Passive solar — opening a building to 
the south, creating a storage system for 
the sun's warmth — is cheaper and in 
some ways morę effective; it, too, qual- 
ifies for Federal and State tax credits. 
Such solar heated houses have sprouted 
all over Vermont. The Famolare Shoe Fac- 
tory in Brattleboro has the largest Trombe 
wali, named after its French designer, in 


the United States. The wali absorbs heat 
from the sun, which it Stores and radiates 
back into the building. In Waitsfield, 
three architects from Circus Studios Ar- 
chitecture received a Housing and Urban 
Development grant in 1977 to build and 
monitor a passive solar home, which uses 
a 16-inch cinder błock wali to absorb heat 
from the sun and radiate it through the 
house. The wali provides nearly half of 
the household heat. 

By far the most exciting passive system 
was developed by Vermonters like John 
Hayes in Marlboro and Doug Taff and 
Bob Holdridge in Hinesburg. This is basi- 
cally a room, 12 feet by 16 feet, with its 
south wali of pre-constructed, double- 
glazed fiberglas panels angled 60 degrees 
to the horizontal. This allows in maxi- 
mum Winter sun yet reflects out Sumrner 
sunlight. This solar room, or greenhouse. 



welcomes in Winter's sun and Stores solar 
heat in a cement floor, brick or cinder 
błock north wali, or, cheapest of all, 55- 
gallon drums of water. The room is usu- 
ally built against the south wali of a 
house, for heat. Two fans, one near the 
ceiling and the other near the floor, con- 
nected and controlled by a differential 
thermostat, blow warm air from the solar 
room into the house, and draw cold air 
from the house to be heated by the sun. 

In the village of Hinesburg, Taff and 
Holdridge, designed, built and tested 
their own prototype solar greenhouse, 
and attached it to Holdridge's older home 
in the middle of town. During the first 
Winter, in 1976, the solar room, with 
opaque sunlight flowing into it, seldom 
got cooler than 55 degrees, even during 
nights when the outside temperaturę 
dropped below zero. During long 
stretches of snowy, cold February days — 
a period of extreme cold that Winter — 
the solar room still held 55 degrees with 
highs betwen 65 and 90. With consis- 
tently high temperatures inside the room, 
its fans ran continuously during January, 
February and March, blowing sun- 
warmed air into the Holdridge home. 

Today, there are 35 similar solar rooms 
or greenhouses around Vermont. Most 
heat old homes, although at least one also 
provides some food for a halfway house 
in Brattleboro. In Norwich, a solar 
greenhouse of the Taff-Holdridge design, 
attached to an older home and combined 
with a woodstove, cut fuel oil consump- 
tion from 950 gallons in 1976 to 64.4 gal- 
lons last Winter. 

Now Taff and Holdridge have formed a 
company, Parallax, Inc., and renovated 
two floors above the IGA Food Storę in 
Hinesburg for their offices. In 1978, Bob 
Holdridge won the Solar Design Award 
from the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. After building 
four homes incorporating their solar 
room design, Taff and Holdridge are 
turning to commercial buildings. 

One of their first projects came when 
Dudley Davis, president of the Merchants 
Bank in Burlington, saw their plans for a 
solar house, and asked: "How would you 
like to do a branch bank with passive 
solar energy?" 

Now, Dudley Davis is known around 
Burlington as a man cautious with money 
— especially his bank's. But Davis turned 
Parallax loose, and they built the first 
solar-heated bank in New England. It 
cost only $170,000, including the site, and 
the solar heating components cost just 
$6,000, about the same as conventional 
heating. Better still, it will cost Dudley 
Davis just $398, or less, to heat his branch 
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bank, and will take only 6.2 years to re- 
coup the investment in solar. 

Best of all, says Bob Holdridge, "this 
building will never freeze. It could stay 
open during any fuel crisis." And that, 
for any business, is the real bottom linę: If 
the energy crunch comes, can I keep 
operating? The Merchants Bank in 
Winooski can, even if cut off without 
electricity. 

How does it work? The design comes 
from the solar greenhouse, and is equally 
simple. Large, triple-glazed, south-facing 
Windows capture sun and heat. The 
bank's wide lobby contains 14 opaque 
tubes lined along its south wali window, 
each holding 50 gallons of water. As sun- 
light passes in the window and through 
the tubes, some 70 percent of it is con- 
verted to heat, and the rest lights the 
lobby. 

Behind the teller's counter, trimmed in 
birch, a cathedral ceiling rises to Windows 
also facing south. Here, sunlight falls on 
the bank vault. 'The beauty of any bank 
is its vault," says Holdridge with the 
smile of a borrower and architect. "That's 
125,000 pounds of heat-absorbing con- 
crete. Linę it up with the sun, and you've 
got a passive heat storage system, and 
. . . uh . . . hot money." 

On top of the vault, unseen, Holdridge 
placed a 2,100-gallon pool of water, cov- 
ered like a waterbed to prevent mildew, 
which absorbs solar heat. 

Both sets of Windows, in the lobby and 
over the vault, are covered at night with 
specially designed thermal drapes for in- 
sulation; that holds sun-heated air inside 
the bank. 

It works simply. In Winter, sunlight 
falls directly on the tubes, the vault 
"pool" and the vault. It is absorbed by the 
bank vault, the pool and tubes, and 
radiates heat to the interior of the build¬ 
ing. Warm air, as in the greenhouse, rises 
naturally to its highest point, and is 
drawn off by ducts, and recirculated. If 
additional heat is needed, pumps draw 
the solar-heated water from the pool to a 
heat pump, which converts it to warm air 
and delivers the air to ducts throughout 
the bank. 

In Summer, as with the greenhouse, 
sun is reflected from the Windows, and 
hot air that forms inside the bank is ven- 
ted out. The cool water of the pool can 
also be used to air condition the building. 

This Spring, Holdridge and Taff started 
work on a vocational high school in 
Enosburg, in which they will build a 
Trombe wali as a passive solar storage 
system. They are also working on new 
editorial offices for The Country journal in 
Manchester. And Dudley Davis, counting 
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Doug Taff and Bob Holdridge design solar heating 

Systems for homes and businesses, including the 
Merchants Bank of Winooski, aboue. 

his savings, wants branch banks in Ver- 
gennes and Hinesburg using a combina- 
tion of passive solar and wood heat. 

For Taff and Holdridge, and other in- 
novative Vermonters, there are no limits 
to solar energy. At the Parallax office, on 
the top floor in what used to be an 
arched-ceiling ballroom, at the far end 
behind a six-foot partition, lurks Doug 
Taff, a round and jolly man with a doc- 
torate in photochemistry and the glint of 
mad scientist about him. We find Doug 
experimenting with a special fluid con- 
traption encased between two panels of 
glass. He hopes the fluid will remain elear 
when the sun shines and turn opaque 
when it doesn't, thus forming its own 
thermal curtain. Further, he hopes it will 
be influenced by air temperaturę, so that 
in Winter when it's cold, this magical 
fluid will let the sunlight in, but in Sum¬ 
mer when it's hot, it will błock it out. The 
whole idea, if it works, could revo- 
lutionize passive solar systems. Ah, but it 
sounds crazy — just as crazy as heating 
buildings with south-facing Windows and 
a lot of water. 

Alcohol and Methane 

The interest in alternative fuels is grow- 
ing rapidly, perhaps because they are 
cheap, plentiful, and, when commercially 
available, won't force us to change our 


standard of living at all. 

These alternative fuels come from what 
we used to throw away, or spread 
around. Ethanol can be produced from 
growing plants or plant wastes like husks 
and stalks. Methanol is extracted from 
wood, sewage, garbage, coal or shale. 

The beauty of most alternative fuels is 
that, once distilled, the waste product can 
still be used. Some Vermont farmers are 
producing methane from cow manure, 
which after producing fuel is spread on 
the fields as fertilizer. 

Methanol has already been approved 
for use in cars in California. In Vermont, 
five gasoline stations now sell gasohol — 
90 percent gasoline, ten percent alcohol 
— and the concoction represents 20 per¬ 
cent of sales. But for most Vermonters, as 
most Americans, alternative fuels remain 
a mystery. 

Not to Louis Rathe, of Colchester. Six 
years ago, whenever Rathe looked up at 
the smoke curling from the chimney of 
his 100-year-old farmhouse, he'd "see the 
dollars blowing away." No morę. Today, 
Louis Rathe has all the energy and heat 
he needs — free. 

For the past 12 years, Rathe has oper- 
ated a landfill in Colchester that serves 
24,000 people in four towns. He owns 
and lives on the land, and some of the 
compacted garbage around his place is 75 
















Methane gas from a landfill is a source of 
free energy for Louis Rathe of Colchester. 


Next, he buried about $1,100 worth of 
two-inch plastic pipę, designed for 
natural gas, and ran 2000 feet of it to his 
office trailer, to an enormous garage 
where he Stores his heavy equipment, 
and to his house. 

Rathe knew he had plugged into a 
good, and free, energy source. First, he 
converted all his heaters to methane. 
Then he changed his wife's electric stove 
to methane, for cooking. When the elec¬ 
tric clothes dryer needed new parts, he 
converted that to methane gas as well. 
Perhaps best of all, Rathe stopped shop- 
ping for a woodstove: "When I discov- 
ered the gas, I threw away my axe." 

Now he talks about converting an au¬ 
tomobile engine to methane; he already 
runs a mini-bike on the stuff. "You can 
run the engine," says his brother Law- 
rence, "but it's difficult to compress the 


gas, and you can't take it with you — 
yet." Still, they know other Vermonters 
are switching their cars and pickups to LP 
gas, and hauling those containers with 
them. "If we did that with methane," 
says Louis, "the energy crisis would be 
solved by people, not the government." 

In return for his $2,100 investment, 
Louis Rathe saves $250 a month in fuel 
bills. His electric costs run just a dollar a 
day, $1.50 in Winter, to power the com- 
pressor. And Rathe has the added satis- 
faction of knowing that he is the ordy 
landfill operator in Vermont using 
methane for heat, and one of the first in 
the United States. 

So, Louis Rathe's smali example is a 
lesson in ingenuity for us all, every- 
where. Modestly, he says, "I'm doing my 
part for energy conservation." Happily, 
so are a lot of Yermonters. 


feet deep. In 1975, Rathe visited a Cana- 
dian landfill operator who showed him 
an amazing discovery: a pipę thrust into 
his landfill gave off the odor of rotten 
eggs; when a match was struck to it, a 
elear blue flame ignited. 

Louis Rathe is a former pig farmer 
whose formal education stopped in the 
sixth grade. But he began experimenting 
on his own. Back home, he took an 18- 
foot, five-inch wide Steel pipę and 
pounded it about ten feet into his landfill. 
Surę enough, when he struck a match, a 
three-foot flame roared out. Rathe soon 
learned that he had an almost unlimited 
supply of methane gas, created by the or¬ 
ganie decomposition of the garbage 
buried every day in his landfill. But how 
could he collect and use it? "At first," 
Rathe now jokes, "I just dropped the 
matches down the hole." He stopped that 
after singeing his eyebrows. 

Next, Rathe lowered into the first hole 
an 18-foot four-inch diameter plastic per- 
forated (PVC) pipę, and capped it. Then 
he dug three morę wells within fifty feet 
of each other, and ran a plastic header 
from the four wells directly to a gas 
burner in one of his buildings. Rathe 
quickly found he could heat with the 
methane, but atmospheric pressure 
greatly affected the gas flow. So, in 1977, 
he bought a second-hand compressor for 
$900, housed it in an old railroad boxcar, 
drew methane gas from his wells and 
compressed it to 80 pounds per square 
inch. 

But the compressor was too smali. 
Rathe then added a second-hand, 300- 
gallon Steel tank, formerly used for hot 
water at a nearby laundromat. Now he 
could storę compressed methane and 
create a uniform flow. 


How My Futurę Will Be Affected By Energy 

To encourage good writing and to stimulate creatwe thmking about energy in the class- 
room, Lieutenant Gooernor Madeleine Kunin sponsored a statezuide Writing Contest for 
Fifth Graders. Published below are the first and second prize winners: 

* FIRST PLACE 

It's 1998, a beautiful, sunny but below zero day. The sun is just setting. It is 
5:00. Tm walking home from work. Opening my door that's like a refrigerator 
door because it's insulated to keep warm air in, I go into my greenhouse and find 
the fans on. I check the thermostat. Seventy-five degrees! The fans turn on au- 
tomatically when the temperaturę goes over 70 degrees and they are circulating 
the heat throughout my house. The black water drums feel warm. They will allow 
my house to cool slowly tonight. I decided to take a shower. My water tank is 
underground with an insulated pipę coming up to the surface. My woodstove 
heats my water as well as my house. The heat from my fireplace goes up about 
two meters then there is a hole. Next to the hole is a pipę with a strainer and vac- 
uum system in it to suck all the heat back in. I have my dinner, close off all the 
Windows, then climb into a warm and cozy bed. It hasn't been a very sunny 
winter but Tve had to burn only two cords of wood. Tm a lot better off than my 
neighbor, independent and rich! — by Lisa Walker, Stowe Elementary School, 
Stowe, Vt. 

* SECOND PLACE 

We are aware of the worldwide energy crisis. Vermont has taken it seriously. 
We use wood, coal, solar heating, wind, and many other things to conserve 
energy. If adults keep on using fuel there won't be any left when I grow up. It is 
important for them to help us learn how to conserve energy. My neighbors are 
helping by trying to heat their homes with wood. 

Wood was man's first source of heat as a simple open fire. People today are 
reverting back to the original method of heating their homes with wood. It gives 
off good heat and presently is less expensive than oil or electricity. Since it can be 
purchased locally and trees replaced on a regular basis, we should always have 
enough wood for our needs. Like anything else we can't waste it. 

Each winter Vermonters are throwing substantial amounts of money out the 
window, out the doors, through the attic, walls or floors. To stop this you can put 
in storm Windows, insulation, weatherstripping, or quilted drapes to cover the 
Windows. This way instead of using 10 cords of wood in winter you can use 5 
cords. The items keep the warm air in so you keep warm and save money. 

It is extremely important that we continually think about energy and conserve 
wherever and whenever we can. — by David Johnson, Browns River Middle 
School, Underhill, Vt. 
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Vermonfs Overlooked Corner 

By Nancy English 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


A lta Brown's house was the first to capture our attention, 
after we stopped in town. The weathered siding swore to 
its old age — and the long scar on the side of the large Elm in 
front told us another story, that Alta Brown would tell us late 
one afternoon. 

We drove around the odd salient of Vermont that hooks into 
New York State at the Southern most end of Lakę Champlain. 
Its twisted border follows the dwindling end of the lakę and 
stops abruptly on the northern side of the East Bay and the 
Poultney river. The rolling land sits in limbo over New York, 
bypassed by Vermont highways, and spurned by New York; a 
one-time intimacy with the land across Champlain's waters van- 
ished with the ferries, many years ago. 

In Benson, we won glimpses into lives admittedly simple and 



determinedly proud — and I was enjoying an introduction to an 
incomparable photographer, Clyde Smith. 

"Cold Springs Inn? Surę; I used to play cards there," said Joe 
Shepardson, who Carl, who owns the village storę, told us to 
visit because Joe remembered everything. Sitting in the front 
room of his home, Joe was spontaneously affable and respon- 
sive. Clyde and he seemed to charm each other simultaneously; 
the talk and the photographs multiplied by the minutę, and 
their exuberant laughter spilled out his front door until we left. 

In his house, he had recalled for us the two ferries that shut- 
tled across the lakę (one powered by oars), and the old railroad 
hotel that was never used because after it was built someone 
decided to put the railroad on the other side of the lakę. 

"If you were Iow on gas, you had to back up the hill from the 
Cold Springs Inn; those Model-T's wouldn't go up frontways 
when they were Iow," said Joe, shaking with his laughter. The 
road to the old inn is steep, paved only with round rocks 
brought up from some dried up river-bed or glacier deposit. 
"Like driving on marbles," Clyde Smith said, while we bounced 
and lurched back up to the civilized roads, after investigating 
the inn one morning. We had found it standing, missing Win¬ 
dows and doors, and lacking most of its floors. The cold spring 
still flowed up from the ground, and we tasted the elear cold 
water gratefully. 

Benson is the largest town in the land we became acquainted 
with; amid the village homes was one village storę, a restaurant, 
and an elementary school with 109 students. When Benson 
straddled the road for all northward travel, many of the homes 
had done business as inns, and one Bensonite told us the town 
had boasted seven mills. There is little evidence in the middle of 
town that its population has declined by half, but outside of 
town, toward Benson Landing, gaping Windows and collapsed 
roofs testify to a passed prosperity. 

Mary Beavin is famous in Benson for her historical 
scholarship on the town. She lives alone in a sweetly propor- 
tioned Colonial house near the town clerk's office where she sat 
us down at her dining room table, in the midst of her most re- 
cent project: a hundred page history of the town for its 1980 
Bicentennial celebration. 

Mary Beavin's father wrote a history of the Hubbardton Mili- 
tary Road, which brought Benson's first settlers. Mary conjec- 
tured that they were Revolutionary War soldiers who had liked 
the land they passed through on their way to fight with await- 
ing Hessian soldiers. Back in the 30s, when Mary was a girl, she 
walked along that road. When she tried to follow its route 20 
years later, it had disappeared back into the woods. 

In the 1830s, Benson was twice its present size; it sent ship 
masts down the lakę, and sold off large stands of black walnut. 
Benson Landing once had its own Post Office; now a Benson 
Landing postmark is a collector's item. At the height of a soft 
rise from the landing, a large white house stands at a crook in 
the road. The house was carefully and elaborately madę, show- 
ing off an intricate trim on its porches and its stoop. Many of the 
homes around Benson are as distinguished. The lumber kings 
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and the innkeepers could ship back up river graceful trim for 
their homes — or perhaps had the wherewithal to make it for 
themselves in their mills. But when their trade diminished, so 
did their homes, and now many are in tumbling disrepair. 

That's not the case at Alta Brown's house, another survivor. 
In her living room she showed us a picture of the Elm in her 
front yard, when it had been whole. The healthy, younger tree 
dwarfed her house with its awesome, symmetrical size. Then it 
began leaning worse and worse, and everyone could see what 
was going to happen. One afternoon, when Alta was visiting in 
the village, she heard the crash. She returned to find half of her 
beloved Elm spread across the road in the front of her house. 
The rest of the tree still stood, crooked, but upright. 

In Benson, we had heard enthusiastic predictions of the out- 
come of a traditional football rivalry with another town. Years 
back. Fair Haven had been its inferior in size, but now on a map, 
the błock letters of Fair Haven overshadow the slender type of 
Benson north of it. Still Benson confidence enters into all of the 


local projects, from sports to Bicentennial celebrations: and 
Mary Beavin is certain Benson's own Bicentennial will far out- 
rank Fair Haven's version of the national celebration in '76. 

Today Mary Beavin is glad no northern thoroughfare passes 
through her town; she would not appreciate the modern version 
of inns glowing down Benson's main Street. The town's isola- 
tion has fostered a uniquely popular participation in the town's 
civic business, and the citizens are respectful and considerate of 
each other. Everyone was eager that Clyde and I meet the 
people we did — eager that we learn of Benson from its village- 
appointed experts. Community projects seem to enjoy a wealth 
of voluntary assistance. 

Towns aren't really like trees after all. Alta Brown's Elm 
shares its 200 years with Benson. But their respective scars can't 
be compared; the empty cellar holes are grown over, the new 
woods growing into stands of lumber. But then again, the com- 
parison tempts me; that half of Alta's Elm tree that Split off 
wasn't healthy, and the half that remains still thrives. c 
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The business 
is growing at the 

New Farmers Markets 

By Rod Clarke 

Photographs by Richard Howard 




I n hayfields and schoolyards, town 
squares, city streets and parking lots, 
from Newport to Norwich, St. Johnsbury 
to Shaftsbury, Middlebury to Montpelier, 
the farmers market — once essential to 
the economic life of Vermont com- 
munities — is making a comeback. 

"There was a time that you could find 
almost anything in the farmers market 
that came from the area," says Kirk 
Gardner, a former Vermont Agriculture 
Department official who worked closely 
with the markets. "There were cobblers 
cobbling, vegetables, chickens, pigs, 
cows, horses, sheep and services as- 
sociated with livestock. Anyone who had 
anything to sell came. It was a commu- 
nity event — a big time thing." 

But something began happening to 
Vermont's economy, and to its lifestyle. 
Regional agriculture declined as the in- 
dustrial revolution took root. Those who 
stayed on the farm took to specialization. 
Transportation improved dramatically, 
making it easier and morę profitable to 
ship produce long distances. As a result, 
the farmers market fell into disuse. There 
was no longer a need for local transfer. 

"People no longer wanted to spend a 
whole day travelling down out of the hills 
to sell something that might be sold easier 
by packing it on a train and sending it off 
to Boston," says Gardner. 

The farmers market gave way to the 
supermarket. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, how- 
ever, a lot of young people — and some 
not so young — began reexamining their 
lives and didn't like what they found. 
They felt relationships were cold and im- 
personal — with the people they dealt 
with, the products they bought and the 
food they ate. Even in Vermont, where 
self-reliance and independence and thrift 
are part of the state's character, people 
ate tomatoes grown in California and 
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built their homes with lumber milled in 
Oregon. 

In search for simpler, morę meaningful 
lifestyles, many people began changing 
their buying patterns. Concerned with 
Chemicals, additives and preservatives, 
people sought ways to feed themselves 
and their families morę nutritious foods. 

At the same time, Vermont dairymen 
were locked in a struggle for survival. 
Caught in a tightening vise of inflated 
production costs, higher taxes and milk 
prices that failed to keep pace, many 
began to diversify, both to feed their fam¬ 
ilies and to backstop the dairy business. 

It was inevitable that this social, eco- 
nomic and agricultural upheaval should 
result in a rebirth of the farmers market. 
"Certainly nostalgia is part of it," says 
Gardner. "But we've also developed a 
whole new approach to the question of 
food, energy, lifestyles. People want to 
find some other value in their lives." 

Some farmers markets operate under 
the theory today that they should be 
morę than places to buy and sell. On any 
given Summer Saturday morning in 
Montpelier, for example, you can learn to 


make cheese, piekłeś or mapie sugar 
candy, spin wool, milk goats, cook 
natural foods or control plant pests. At 
some markets, craftspeople demonstrate 
their skills and then sell their wares. At 
others, live entertainment is featured. 

But while farmers markets may be fun, 
the bottom linę is cash. "From a farmer's 
point of view, the first few times might be 
a sociable event but after that they are 
not," says Leslie Sproule, a young VISTA 
volunteer who was coordinator of the 
Montpelier market for two years. "If you 
can't make money, the market isn't going 
to succeed. They might come once or 
twice because they think it's fun or be- 
cause they have a couple of spare hours 
on a Saturday. But in the end, it's a mat- 
ter of economics." 

A study of farmers markets conducted 
by the Center for Studies in Food Self 
Sufficiency seems to bear that out. Three 
quarters of the grower vendors surveyed 
said they participated in the market to 
produce income or dispose of surplus 
produce. Only one-quarter said they 
were there for social, educational or rec- 
reational reasons or to meet customers. 


The current resurgence of farmers mar¬ 
kets began about six years ago, thanks in 
large measure to a major organizing effort 
by the Natural Organie Farmers Associa- 
tion. The movement got an additional 
boost when a special commission on 
food, created by Gov. Thomas Salmon in 
1976, recommended that the Vermont 
Agriculture Department play an active 
role in stimulating and encouraging direct 
grower-consumer sales. 

"Farmers markets can be profitable out- 
lets for local growers, a source of fresh 
and nutritious food for local customers, 
and an important tourist attraction," the 
commission concluded. 

But there has been little discernible 
movement in that direction. During his 
tenure, Kirk Gardner published a news- 
letter and worked closely with farmers 
markets throughout the State. But his 
position was terminated at the end of the 
1977 season. 

"The Vermont Department of Agricul¬ 
ture had one type of direct contact with 
the farmers markets in 1978 — scalę in- 
spection," concluded the Center. "This is 
not to say there is no interest in the mar- 














kets. There was interest but no assist- 
ance. Clearly there has been no consistant 
policy; merely support from people in the 
department who were personally in- 
terested in helping." 

Despite this apparent policy of "benign 
neglect," by the Summer of 1979 there 
were markets attracting both buyers and 
sellers in strong numbers in towns across 
Vermont. Markets were operating in Rut¬ 
land, Norwich, Montpelier, Randolph, 
Charlotte, Middlebury, Shaftsbury, Brat- 
tleboro, St. Johnsbury, St. Albans and 
Morrisville. The largest farmers market 
was in Rutland which, on a peak week¬ 
end day, had as many as 50 vendors sell- 
ing produce and crafts. The reported 
gross sales for the season in the Rutland 
market was $90,000. 

To prosper, a farmers market needs 
two things — buyers and sellers — and 
therein lies a peculiar problem. "You 
have to develop the market to get the cus¬ 
tomers," Sproule says, "but obviously, 
you have to get the customers to develop 
the market." Ironically, a shortage of 
growers, not customers, seems to be the 
lament among market organizers. 

Another problem, at least for some, is 
location. There occasionally is friction be- 
tween those who participate in the mar¬ 
ket and merchants who see the market as 
a threat to the downtown economy. 

"That's one of the most touchy things 
for farmers markets," admits Sproule. "If 
they're downtown, they're at the mercy 
of the city. Unless they own the land, 
they can be kicked around anywhere. The 



cities are morę responsive to the mer¬ 
chants than to the farmers." 

But some observers contend the mar¬ 
kets will help bring people to the cities 
and towns and provide new business for 
everybody. "We want to make people 
understand that farmers markets can be 
an asset, not a liability," says Rutland 
market coordinator Andrew Snyder. "We 
want to make it elear that people aren't 
buying our cabbages instead of their 
diamond rings. The markets can be good 
for the entire community." 

Why do people shop at farmers mar¬ 
kets? And why do they sell there? For the 
buyer, price may or may not be a factor. 
One of the misconceptions about farmers 
markets is that bargains abound. Prices 
generally (but not always) run lower than 
at supermarkets because of the absence of 
a middleman. But growers are justifiably 
reluctant to give away that which they la- 
bored so hard to produce. 

The real bargain comes from the fact 
that the produce is fresher in many cases. 
And from the intangible. "People who 
shop at farmers markets have morę 
courageous spirits," says former Brattle- 
boro market coordinator Judy Baillie. 
"You get in touch with the source of your 
food." 

The same "courageous spirit" appar- 
ently holds true for the vendors as well. 
Many are beginning, part-time farmers 
(few large, professional growers take 
part). A survey showed only 18 percent of 
the growers derived morę than half their 
agricultural income from market sales. 


The largest farmers market in the State is 
held in Rutland (below) where as many as 50 
uendors do a brisk, downtown business. But 
other markets, from Newport to Brattleboro, 
are finding no scarcity of customers. 



"Generally, it is the smaller, beginning 
farmers who come," says Sproule. "And 
they are a flavorful part of farmers mar¬ 
kets. It is a place where they can begin to 
sell, get experience in growing and find 
out if they want to continue. We're trying 
to attract morę people like that." 

Some of the novices are backyard gar- 
deners who find to their dismay that 
they've planted too many beans. They 
pack them down to the local farmers 
market to dispose of the surplus and 
come home glowing with the satisfaction 
of a profit. 

But for others, the move is less acciden- 
tal. "There's the guy who's sick and tired 
of a regular nine-to-five job and who 
wants to try farming," says Gardner. 
"The farmers market gives him a chance 
to test himself and find out if he can do it. 
A couple of packages of seeds and a hoe 
and he's in business. If he's any good, 
he'll find out fast. There are people who 
shouldnT be in farming and there are 
others who can make things grow in rock. 
But how do you tell the difference? You 
try. And the farmers market gives them 
the chance." 

Marketing strategies, economics and 
lifestyle changes aside, there is some- 
thing else that draws people to a farmers 
market. Leslie Sproule, who gave up her 
coordinator's job this year in order to 
farm, sums it up this way: 

"We're not an agriculture-based society 
any morę, but I guess it's in our blood," 
she says. "A farmers market helps Ver- 
monters remember their heritage." 
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TheUndiminished Symphony 

By Thomas L. Daniels 
Photographs by Erik Borg and Janet Hayward Mullins 



U nder an insistent July sun, the 
strains of a Johann Strauss waltz 
float up from the 65 formally attired 
musicians who are grouped around a 
white, acoustic shell. Behind them, the 
Capitol provides a majestic backdrop, 
with its massive granite pillars and gold- 
leaf dome. On the wide lawn in front of 
the musicians, nearly 4,000 Sunday after- 
noon picnickers lounge in the grass and 
take in the classical sounds. 

This State house concert is one of the 
year's highlignts for the Vermont Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, which was founded in 
1934 and is the nation's oldest State sym¬ 
phony. The concert is free, thanks to the 
patronage of a local bank, but Symphony 
Manager Joel Gratwick and conductor Ef- 
rain Guigui are not free of worry. How 
well will the sound project over the vast 
and rolling lawn? Will these listeners re¬ 
turn for futurę concerts and spread a 
good word? How many of the musicians 
will be available to perform next year? 

Both kudos and conflicts have been 
with the nation's oldest State symphony 
sińce its inception. Founded by the la te 
Dr. Alan Carter who conducted the or¬ 
chestra for 40 years, the Symphony has 
grown to be Vermont's largest perform¬ 
ing arts organization. 


Musicians on a break , above, include Neil Boyer, janet Alberton and joe Kecskemethy. 
William Storandt is on timpani and Efrain Guigui is musie director and conductor. 


"It's still a struggle musically and 
financially," Joel Gratwick is always 
quick to warn. "We never know what the 
orchestra will be like from one year to the 
next. Our players have to like living in or 
near Vermont first. Financial reward is 
secondary." 

One development which may help al- 
leviate this problem is the proposed VSO 
Summer Musie School. Starting in July, 
1981, the orchestra will open a musie 
school at Green Mountain College in 


Poultney. This site could eventually be- 
come the location for a Vermont Sym¬ 
phony Festival, and both activities will 
provide additional employment for the 
orchestra members. 

Classical musie has never been the 
most popular form of entertainment in 
Vermont, though there are signs that it is 
growing in popularity. Nonetheless, the 
VSO, like almost all arts groups in the 
State, relies heavily on donations from 
businesses and private citizens. A 
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Composer Aaron Copland discusses his "Lincoln Portrait" with Vermonł Gov. Richard A. Snelling who narrated the work in one 
of VSO's major events last year. Guigui, who previously worked with the composer, prepared the orchestra for the American classic. 


$100,000 gift from a Brandon patroness 
put the VSO in good financial health in 
1960 but by 1974, bank loans totaled over 
$70,000. In a controversial move, the 
Board of Trustees chose Efrain Guigui to 
replace Dr. Carter and with that ap- 
pointment madę, many long standing 
VSO supporters withdrew. 

"It looked as if we were going to have 
to fold the orchestra," remembers Grat- 
wick upon becoming executive director 
three years ago. Guigui and Gratwick 
agreed that the symphony had to im- 
prove musically to revitalize interest. 
Guigui immediately began to develop the 
symphony from mainly an amateur 
group into one with a professional 
make-up and sound. The VSO attracted 
several accomplished musicians and ex- 
panded to form a chamber orchestra, a 
string quartet and a festival orchestra for 
ballet and opera. The VSO moved its 
central office from Middlebury to Bur¬ 
lington and the symphony's fortunes 
began to turn around. 

The VSO has just completed a season 
of 60 fuli orchestra and ensemble per- 
formances and the annual budget of 
$200,000 has been balanced for the past 
three years. Yolunteer fund-raising 


committees have been hard at work 
throughout the State and debts have been 
reduced. 

The VSO has no home concert hall and 
its musicians are scattered all over Ver- 
mont and the Northeast and are usually 
able to travel only on weekends. To bring 
the orchestra together costs $350 an hour 
and rehearsal time for each program is 
limited to about ten hours. The pace can 
be hectic. First oboe Neil Boyer, for 
example, lives in Barre, commutes to a 
teaching position in Burlington and flies 
or drives to Maine to play with the 
Portland Symphony besides appearing 
throughout Vermont with the VSO. After 
a concert last year, a weary Boyer 
confided, "I wouldn't want my kids to 
live this way." 

Perhaps the most appealing and puzzl- 
ing figurę with the VSO is Maestro 
Guigui who, according to many, could 
easily achieve greater acclaim elsewhere. 
While he is technically employed part 
time by the VSO, his salary is far less than 
what comparable conductors earn. But 
according to Gratwick, Guigui is the 
reason most symphony members remain 
faithful to Vermont's orchestra. 

Though barely five feet tali, the dark. 


moustachioed maestro is a dynamo of 
energy and he leads the orchestra with a 
passion. Like his musicians, Guigui 
maintains a frantic Schedule teaching at 
UVM, Johnson State College and 
Dartmouth where he also conducts the 
student orchestra. 

A graduate of the Municipal Conser- 
vatory of Buenos Aires, Guigui came to 
Tanglewood, Mass. in 1956 to work on 
a concert series with Aaron Copland, 
and earned a degree in conducting at Bos¬ 
ton University. After leading the Ameri¬ 
can Ballet Theatre and teaching in Puerto 
Rico at the conservatory founded by 
Pablo Casals, Guigui accepted the ap- 
pointment at the VSO. He has been in 
love from the beginning, he says, with 
"the magie of Vermont and the magie of 
our musie." 

Eventually, Guigui would like to see 
the State orchestra consist entirely of 
Vermonters with members coaching 
prospects from the state's student popu- 
lation. "The musie has a special meaning 
when played by people you can cali your 
own," he explains. But the orchestra itself 
has already achieved a status that makes 
many Vermonters cali it their own, with 
appropriate pride. c 


T 
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With dogs and tranquilizers, 
the Fish and Gamę Department conducts 

The Great Bear Hunt 

By Lionel Atwill 
Photographs by Irene Fertik 


C hipper and Bummer work for the 
State, and they work hard. They are 
on the job at 5 a.m., go full-out for six or 
eight hours without time off for coffee or 
lunch. They work in rain and snów, in 
corn fields and swamps and dense puck- 
erbrush. Their work is dangerous — 
some of their cohorts have been killed on 
the job — yet they perform their task with 
vigor and skill. For their labors, their boss 
— Fred Albiser of St. Johnsbury — gets 
$20 a day and some change for mileage. 
Chipper and Bummer get a bowl of kibble 
and a pat on the head. 

Chipper and Bummer are Plott hounds, 
and their job is simply to chase bears. 
They chase bears through forests, over 
mountains, and across rivers. They chase 
them eight, ten, even fifteen miles, until 
they tire and tree or turn and fight. 

The outcome really does not matter to 
either Chipper, who is two years old but 
gritty and tenacious, or to Bummer, even 
though at seven he has a touch of arthritis 
and some grey spreading through his 
brindled-brown muzzle. Plott hounds are 
a rangy, tough, agile breed, descendants 


of German boar hounds with a touch of 
Georgia bear dog thrown in. Hound men 
cali such dogs "gamę/' and will pay up to 
$5,000 for them. Either Chipper or Bum¬ 
mer could easily fetch that kind of price. 

The outcome does matter, however, to 
Charlie Willey, the Fish and Gamę De¬ 
partment biologist for Region 5 — the 
Northeast Kingdom. Willey is, in bu- 
reaucratic terms, the immediate super- 
visor of Chipper and Bummer and Fred, 
and he wants the bears they run up trees 
and not in the middle of a hair-flying, dog 
baying, bear stomping all-out fight. 

"This is part of a program started in 
June of last year to study family groups of 
black bears/' explains Willey. "Among 
other things, we want to compile sex ratio 
data on cubs, so we will have a base linę 
for sex ratios among adults. That will tell 
us morę about bears in generał and pro- 
vide refinement in our analysis of why we 
harvest what bears we do harvest in hunt- 
ing season. 

"For example," he continues, "let's say 
that for a given year hunters report shoot- 
ing 500 bears, although that is far morę 


than are shot in Vermont. Now of those 
500 bears, 300 are males and 200 are fe- 
males. That three to two ratio could be 
because in the early months of the sea¬ 
son, September and October, the females 
stay in the thick cover with their cubs 
while the males roam out in the open 
sińce they are naturally morę aggressive. 
Fiowever, that same ratio could be be¬ 
cause three males survive as cubs for 
every two females. We have to know 
those things to manage our bears prop- 
erly, and that is what we are trying to do 
here." 

The traditional capture technique for 
bears has always been trapping, normally 
by using a large culvert sealed at one end 
and with a drop door on the other. But 
that method is indiscriminate, and rarely 
will it capture a sow and her cubs. Willey, 
therefore, adapted hunting techniques 
(bear hunting with dogs is legał in Ver- 
mont, although only some 67 hunters 
were issued permits last year) to his re- 
search program and came up with a 
pioneering, discriminating method of 
capturing bears. "The dogs tree the bear 


Chipper and Bummer , the real heroes of the chase (aboue), are used in adapted hunting techniques by the Fish and Gamę Department. 
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Fred Albiser and Charlie Willey check out electronic equipment before releasing the dogs. 


— or the bears, because we really want to 
get sows and cubs up trees. If we have 
already tagged them or for some other 
reason just don't want them, we can puli 
off the dogs, and the bears are free to go. 
But if we want to capture them, we shoot 
them with a tranquilizer. When they are 
down, we then tag and tattoo them, 
check and record sex, weight, and gen¬ 
erał condition, and puli a tooth. Later, the 
tooth will be cross-sectioned in a lab and 
then stained so the annual layers of 
cementum can be counted to give us the 
age of the bear. It's much like counting 
the growth rings in a tree. 

"This method is morę productive than 
trapping, too. I've gotten two family 
groups — sow and cubs — up trees, and I 
hope to get a lot morę as the project goes 
on. This is just far morę versatile than the 
old culvert technique. It is portable and 
productive and discriminating. Tm just 
lucky that I got some good bear-dog men 
around here like Fred and Duane Smith 
over in Wheelock, who goes out with me 
a lot, too/' 

If Charlie Willey did not have good 
bear-dog men around, he probably could 
tree a few bears by himself. He is as en- 
thusiastic in his job as Bummer and 
Chipper are in theirs. Willey has worked 
in the Northeast Kingdom for 11 years. 
Ali that time he has studied bears and he 
knows them as well as anyone in the 
country. 

Willey is rangy, tough, and agile. If he 
were a hound, he would be called 
"gamę." On past hunts, he has circled 
around bear and dogs to stand in the path 
of the fleeing bruin and force it up a tree. 
Once he tried to run down a 40-pound 
cub — uphill. But he has an easy disposi- 


tion. When the day is done, he can laugh 
about the antics of men and bears and 
dogs or about his own inclination to con- 
verse with bears. But when the hounds 
are running or when the bear is treed, 
Charlie Willey — like Chipper and Bum¬ 
mer — works hard. 

Mid-September in the Northeast King¬ 
dom is morę like early Winter in the rest 
of the State. The temperaturę at 5:30 in 
the morning holds at 35 degrees. A turbid 
fog sulks in the fields of frost-browned 
corn. Everything is grey but the yellowish 
glow of headlights of two trucks parked 
on a dirt road a few miles south of Guild- 
hall. 

Beside those trucks stand Charlie, 
Fred, and Barry Cahoon, a hunting friend 
of Fred's. With a map spread across the 
hood of one of the cars, Charlie briefs the 
men on the day's plan: "We know 
there're bear working this piece of corn. 
We've seen Big Sucker (Charlie likes to 
name his bears) in there and a sow with 
cubs, too. So I think, Fred, if you and 
Barry take the dogs down this road into 
the top of the corn, you'11 pick up those 
bears right off and push them through 
the woods and probably down that old 
escape trail. Tli go up to where it crosses 
the road and stop traffic. If the dogs get 
on the bears fast, we may get lucky and 
put them up in the trees on the other side 
of the road." 

Phil Page, a veterinarian with an abid- 
ing interest in Charlie's work, sits in the 
truck preparing the tranquilizer gun. Re- 
sembling a large-bore rifle with a scope, 
the gun fires a blank charge which pro- 
pels a syringe a half-inch in diameter. On 
impact with the bear, a second charge in 
the syringe fires and ejects the drug into 


the animal. The Chemical used is 
Ketamine hydrachloride, an hallucinogen 
which is safe, fast acting, and without 
side effects. Bears come out of its effects 
groggy and confused but not injured. 

After the meeting, Chipper and Bum¬ 
mer are led out of their cages in the back 
of Fred's truck, and smali transmitters are 
attached to their collars. Both Charlie and 
Fred have matching receivers. By taking 
two compass bearings on the lines of 
transmission from two different loca- 
tions, they will be able to get a good fix on 
the dogs' location and, if all goes well, on 
the bear when it is treed. 

"Chippah, Bummah, let's go get a 
beah," says Fred, and with the dogs rid- 
ing on top of their cages, out in the open 
where they can pick up scent, Fred and 
Barry drive off into the corn. 

Charlie and Phil walk up the road to 
where the escape trail crosses. Bears will 
use the same trail generation after gener- 
ation, so Charlie is fairly certain the bear, 
or bears, in the corn will come out here. 
On a portable CB Charlie checks with 
Fred, who tells him Chipper and Bummer 
have picked up a scent. The chase is on. 

The corn is less than a half mile away, 
but the heavy fog muffles the bay of the 
dogs. "Should be up to you now," cracks 
Fred's voice over the CB. "Can't hear 'em 
no morę from here." 

Then, in absolute silence, a black mass 
appears in the woods. Without cracking a 
twig or rustling a leaf, a 140 pound bear 
lopes out of the brush, across the road, 
and back into the woods. Ten seconds 
later a smaller bear follows the first in no 
particular rush. He, too, disappears as 
quietly as he appeared. 

And then come Chipper and Bummer, 
heads down to vacuum up scent, pausing 
only to sniff a side trail or let out a howl. 
They move slightly faster than the bears, 
but Charlie's hope that they will tree the 
bears near the road fades as their baying 
slowly drifts off in the distance and then 
disappears. 

"Let's go!" yells Charlie at a dead run 
for the truck. "They're heading up 
around the swamp." 

The truck fires up, dirt sprays out from 
the tires, and another truck racing, 
transmitter beeping, CB crackling, fiat out 
bear chase is on. Spritz, crackle: "You read 
me, Charlie? Got 'em going up behind 
that swamp." 

"Yeah, Fred, Tve got them going that 
way, too." 

Crack: 'Tli take that dirt road down to 
the south. You 10-4 that?" 

"10-4." 

Fred passes Charlie and, in a whirl of 
dust and fog, turns up a dirt road. Charlie 
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drives for a half-mile, then heads down a 
labyrinth of rutted one-lane paths. Fi- 
nally, he pulls into a field, shuts off the 
motor, and gets out. The dogs are out of 
hearing rangę. 

Phil scrambles into the back of the truck 
and picks up what looks like a bargain 
priced TV aerial. He hands a trailing cable 
to Charlie, who connects it to a black- 
boxed receiver. "Okay . . . Tve got the 
right channel . . . gain's up . . mutters 
Charlie. "Start the sweep." 

Holding the antenna over his head, 
Phil slowly rotates. A steady beep comes 
from the receiver. Charlie adjusts a dial 
and stares intensely at a meter, which 
jiggles in syncopation to the beep. As the 
antenna sweeps toward the east, the ca- 
dence and volume of the beep increase, 
then drops off. 

"Swing it back," says Charlie. "There 
. . . Hołd it. Let me get a bearing." With a 
hand compass he sights on the direction 
of the antenna, then checks the map. The 
CB pops and snarls: "Charlie, Fred. You 
read me?" 

Charlie bolts for the mikę and acknowl- 
edges the cali. 

"Charlie, we've got 'em heading back 
into the corn." 

"Okay, Fred, we've got the same read- 
ing, but I want to go down the road and 
take one morę to confirm." 

Gravel flies again. Charlie roars down 
the road for 300 yards, stops, and takes 
another reading. The same. Back to the 
corn. 

Scjueekle, pop , brezzzt: "Charlie, you 
there?" BZAAAP: "Charlie, you read 
me?" 

"Got ya, Fred." 

"Charlie, Tm in the corn, but Tm still 
getting a reading to the east. Charlie, 
them damn bears have gone to New 
Hampshire." 

"Okay Fred. As soon as I hit the main 
road. Tli take another reading, and if it 
looks like the bears swam the Connec¬ 
ticut, Tli cross over down at Lancaster. 
You can follow me." 

Bzeeąnt: "I got that, Charlie, but what 
are them New Hampshire fellows going 
to say about us running bear over there. I 
don't have a license to hunt bear in New 
Hampshire, ya know." 

Charlie assures Fred everything will be 
all right, then speeds down to the main 
road, takes a reading, and swears some 
under his breath. The bears and the dogs 
have crossed the Connecticut River into 
New Hampshire. 

For the next two hours Charlie and 
Fred cruise along the New Hampshire 
side of the river, past the Kent Nursing 
Home and Santa's Yillage, up dirt roads 


and down four-lane highways, through 
corn fields and into shopping center park¬ 
ing lots. Periodically, they stop to listen to 
the crescendo of the transmitter. It tells 
them that the bears and the dogs have 
been through a swamp, across the high- 
way, up a mountain, down the 
mountain, back across the highway, into 
a corn field, back into the swamp, and 

Crackle, spritz, Pizz: "Fred, you read me? 
Fred! Damn bears have gone back to 
Vermont, back across the Connecticut, 
Fred. They are back in the corn field 
where the dogs picked them up." 

And so the chase goes on. Back to 
Vermont, in and out of corn fields, until 
Charlie grows concerned that the dogs 
will be run out for a week, which he can- 
not afford. He has other bears to chase in 
other parts of the Northeast Kingdom. 
Crackle , fritzzz: "Let's pick up the dogs, 
Fred, and cali it a day." 

Although no bears have been treed, the 
day is a success. The technique is what is 
important now, and the technique has 
been refined just a bit morę: the radio 
transmitters worked well, the cops and 
robbers chase was morę organized than 
in the past, and Chipper and Bummer 
never lost their bears, despite their trip 
out of State. 

Other hunts will be morę successful. 
Other days will see bears — sows and 
cubs with luck — up trees with Chipper 
and Bummer howling below. The radio 
transmitters will lead Charlie and his 
crew to the bears. He will spread a net 
beneath the tree — not to capture the bear 
but to cushion its fali — and shoot the 
bear with the dart gun. In three to 20 
minutes, the bear will tumbie through the 
branches. 

Then the scientific work will begin. The 
bear will be tagged and tattooed. His vital 
statistics will be recorded and a tooth will 
be extracted. Then everyone will relax 
and joke about the antics of the chase, 
and Charlie Willey no doubt will squat 
next to his bear and coax it out of its 
stupor. "Come on, bear. Time to go 
home. Come on, bear, get up." 

In an hour and a half to three hours, 
the bear will grunt, blink, roli its head 
around, and stumble off like a drunken 
sailor. And everyone, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Bummer and Chipper, will 
cheer. 

What happens then? With luck, many 
of those bears will cross paths with Char¬ 
lie, perhaps with Bummer and Chipper, 
again. Some will be recaptured. Others 
will die a natural death, and perhaps their 
bodies will be found and the ear tags re- 
turned to the Fish and Gamę Depart¬ 


ment. Some will be shot during hunting 
season, and their tags will get back to 
Charlie. That information may even get 
back if the bear is killed on the road. For 
example, bear number 10, a 65 pound 
yearling tagged on August 23, 1979, was 
killed by a car on October 4 of that year in 
Bethel, Maine, some 60 miles from where 
he was captured. Whether number 10 just 
got fed up with the incessant howling of 
Chipper and Bummer and the constant 
threat of another hallucinogenic trip and 
decided Vermont was not for him, or 
merely felt like travelling, like bears are 
wont to do, is a matter of speculation. 
What is not speculative, however, is the 
contribution Charlie Willey and friends 
are making to increase biologist's under- 
standing of the black bear in Vermont. 
And morę understanding means better 
management, which means morę bears. 

Chipper and Bummer think that would 
be just fine. 


This tranquilized bear will be groggy when she 
wakes up, but nonę the worse for the experience. 
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The Morrisville Commission Sales 

Fast Talk in Cady’s Falls 

Written and photographed by Joan B. Price 




Aucłioneer Bob Bluto (far right) starts the 
action while Doug Gilmour tries to spot bidders. 
Before the day is over, hundreds of i tenis 
and animals will change owners. 


H our after hour, the trucks roli in, 
all sizes and shapes, with one thing 
in common — farm animals. They take 
turns unloading their cargo and move 
out, making room for the next in linę. 
Some farmers take whole herds and some 
have just one calf or perhaps two pigs. 
Beef cattle, bulls, milk cows, chickens, 
rabbits, calves, goats, sheep and horses 
and ponieś, plus all types of assorted 
merchandise, are handled by the well- 
known Morrisville Commission Sales in 
Cady's Falls, Morrisville, every Wednes- 
day throughout the year. 

The Sales were started by Willis Hicks 
quite a few years ago and for the last 
three years, the business has been owned 
and run by Douglas Gilmour of St. 
Johnsbury. Up on the office wali, Doug 
has a list of the selling commissions 
charged, which are based on the price the 
animal brings. The highest a seller would 
have to pay would be $20 for dairy cows, 
heifers and dairy-type bulls and $30 for a 
horse or mule. The maximum for swine is 
$10 and $5 for sheep or goats. There is a 
feed charge of $1.50 per day for any ani¬ 
mal left on the premises 24 hours after the 


sale. On the days preceding Sale Day, 
livestock and merchandise are brought 
in. Each animal gets a paper number 
glued to its back as it is logged in. Ear tags 
are checked and the seller gets a receipt. 
Animals and goods are assigned their 
places, feed and water are arranged, the 
barns are cleaned, trucking orders madę 
up and a thousand details are attended 
to. Veterinarian Robert Jones of Hyde 
Park has his work cut out for him. He 
makes two or three trips each week to 
check the cows for brucellosis and preg- 
nancy. Accurate records must be kept on 
each one. The barn men have to be 
everywhere. 'There's always something 
going on around here," one says. 

Starting at 10, Wednesday mornings 
are devoted to the auctioning of mer¬ 
chandise, where a buyer can find almost 
anything, including the kitchen sink. Re- 
cent sampling: baby stroller, lawn 
spreader, barely used Kodak camera, cur- 
tains, 78 rpm records, linens, toys, pic- 
ture frames, Christmas ornaments, paper 
cups, bug killer, screens, beds, china, 
paint, radio (in working order), tea kettle, 
box lots brimming with "stuff," electric 


broiler, the rockers from an old rocking 
chair, you name it. 

Goods are brought in by pickup, sta- 
tion wagon and van load by people who 
are moving, cleaning attics, basements 
and garages, or those who just don't 
want to look at the stuff anymore. They 
are sold to other people who trium- 
phantly tote away their bargains. One 
person's castoffs become someone else's 
treasures and everybody seems to be 
pleased about the exchange. 

Reginald Lussier, the merchandise 
auctioneer, gets a feel for the buying 
mood of a crowd, and can coax bids with, 
"Who'll give a dollah?" Hands fly up 
from the folks sitting on the wooden- 
tiered benchs flanking three sides of the 
room. Assistants move quickly, climbing 
up and down to the buyers — up for de- 
livery of smali items and back down with 
the money. The large pile of goods 
dwindles as the crowd warms to the fast 
patter and the wisecracks and the prom- 
ise of a real bargain. Reggie is never at a 
loss for words and the loudspeakers 
make surę that nonę are lost. Customers 
and onlookers move in and out of the 
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building, changing the size of the crowd, 
as the old Regulator wali clock ticks away 
the morning. Near noon, the tempting 
aromas of coffee and hamburgers from 
the pint-sized diner at the office building 
lure quite a few away. 

After the merchandise is sold, some 
folks leave, but many new arrivals drive 
into the lot. The crowd moves to a nearby 
building and through the door to the 
livestock auction room. A smali rectangu- 
lar space, sawdust-covered and enclosed 
by heavy iron pipę fencing and swinging 
metal gates at both ends, awaits the live- 
stock, the buyers and the spectators. 
Wooden bleachers linę the walls on three 
sides. Naked lightbulbs glare from the 


ceiling. Animal Auctioneer Bob Bluto ar- 
rives and plugs in his microphone. 

The seats are quickly filled and the 
overflow take positions near the end 
gates. The hum of conversation rises. Bob 
Bluto tests the loudspeakers as Reggie 
moves into the ring, carved ash cane in 
hand. His job is to keep the animals mov- 
ing about, so prospective buyers can look 
them over thoroughly. Now come the 
animals, single milk cows first. Later, 
there will be as many as 15 or 20 at once, 
heifers or started calves. The bidding be- 
gins. 

"Here's a reg'lar little milk wagon . . . 
right here. How 'bout it, boys, how 
much? Let's start her off. Get on it." 


And after a sale: "Thank you boys for 
biddin'." 

The pace never lets up. There are far 
too many animals to bring before the 
buyers to let it slacken. People drift in and 
out. Children stare wide-eyed from their 
mother's laps. Iron gates clang. The 
sellers watch the bidding carefully and 
hope that the prices for their stock will be 
as high as possible. The buyers, trying to 
save, do their best to keep them down to 
affordable levels, and hope theirs will be 
the winning bid. 

Sale Day has become a real institution. 
There's nothing quite like the Morrisville 
Commission Sales . . . until next Wed- 
nesday. c 
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W elcome to Vermont and Brattle- 
boro, next exit are Vermont's first 
greetings to north-bound travelers enter- 
ing the Green Mountain State. And for 
many travelers, Brattleboro is the first 
stop. But visitors expecting to see a quiet 
town of clapboard homes, grassy com- 
mons, white-spired churches and a ma¬ 
turę and dour Main Street are in for a 
surprise, because Brattleboro outgrew 
that image a long time ago. 

Crowds of shoppers amble down Main 
Street, stopping to select fresh produce at 
the natural food Stores, browsing in the 
clothing and crafts boutiques, admiring 
those sturdy boots on sale at Sam's Army 
Navy Storę (the largest in New England) 
or just reading the titles in the window of 
the Book Cellar, Brattleboro's oldest 
bookstore. (Inside, they would find a sofa 
for settling into and soothing classical 
musie which invites leisurely browsing.) 

There would be nothing unusual about 
all this if Brattleboro, with its population 
of just over 12,000, hadn't produced or 
provided almost everything on display 
here: from organie vegetables to Dunham 
boots, from the musie of Marlboro to the 
books of writers as diverse as Royall 
Tyler, Tasha Tudor and even Rudyard 
Kipling; from handhewn wooden bowls 
and gracefully turned clay pots to The 
Brethren, printed at the Book Press. 

Brattleboro is a tolerant, talented, 
hard-working community that defies the 
stereotype of the timeless, unchanging 
Vermont town. What makes it such a 
special place, such a "cauldron of creativ- 
ity" as one newcomer called it? Residents 
of Brattleboro have two answers to that 
question. "It's the people," they say. And 
then they pause and reconsider, "No, it's 
the place." 

In the 1930s Brattleboro adopted the 
slogan "Where Vermont Begins" to at- 
tract tourism and business but it is just as 


Where Vermont begins 
and where it began: 


Brattleboro 


By Annę 0'Leary 
Photographs by Michael McDermott 


accurate to say that Brattleboro is "Where 
Vermont Began." The land on which 
Brattleboro, the first permanent white 
settlement in Vermont, is situated was 
purchased by Massachusetts from the 
Squakheag Indians in 1687. But until Fort 
Dummer was completed in 1724 to pro- 
tect western Massachusetts' settlements 
from Indian raids, the land was unset- 
tled. The Fort, now submerged by water 
diverted by the Vernon Dam, was the 
town's real beginning. Indian attacks 
were common and the earliest settlers, 
most of whom arrived with the Fort's 
garrisons, chose the hills above the Con¬ 
necticut River for the town's site because 
the terrain offered natural protection. 
Chartered in 1753, Brattleboro took its 
name from a colonial land speculator, 
Colonel William Brattle of Cambridge, 
Mass., an advocate, scholar, Harvard- 
educated minister and ardent Tory who 
owned the forested acres that sloped up 
from the Connecticut River. Loyal to the 
King, Brattle fled to Canada at the onset 
of the Revolutionary War, leaving his 
land and the town to bear his name. 

For over 200 years Brattleboro has been 
an active crossroads and trading center. 
Early journals recount that even the de- 
feated Indians and French trappers jour- 
neyed to Fort Dummer and Brattleboro to 
sell pelts and trade because the prices 
were better than those offered at other 
trading posts. And Brattleboro, situated 
ideally on the Connecticut River, was an 
important stop where travelers and trad- 
ers journeying west and then north from 
Boston to Canada hired guides and 
equipment. 

In 1762 Brattleboro opened its first 
gristmill on the Whetstone Brook which 
was to supply the power for the saw 
mills, grain and cotton mills that became 
the town's economic base over the next 
century. And in 1771, when the first storę 


in the State of Vermont opened its doors 
in Brattleboro, business boomed. The 
town has been adapting and expanding 
ever sińce. 

The fourth largest community in Ver- 
mont, Brattleboro has long been known 
as the hub town for the southeast corner 
of the State. With the completion of 
Interstate-91 in 1964, Brattleboro became 
an easy four hours from New York City 
and just three hours from Boston. Skiers 
bound for Stratton or Mt. Snów pass 
through Brattleboro; summer-home own- 
ers throughout Windham county rely 
on Brattleboro's various services; the 
world-famous Marlboro Musie Festival 
draws musie lovers from all over the 
world and the School for International 
Training and the Experiment in Interna¬ 
tional Living, the nearby Putney School 
and Marlboro College bring students and 
teachers to town. Hunters, campers, 
fishermen and foliage fans take advan- 
tage of the town's accessibility, too. What 
makes Brattleboro such a diverse town is 
that so many of its residents, first at- 
tracted to the area by the activities it of¬ 
fered, have stayed. Brattleboro is a cos- 
mopolitan town that is often in the van- 
guard of Vermont's cultural and eco¬ 
nomic development. 

According to a recent survey conducted 
for the town, the average resident has 
lived in Brattleboro for only seven to eight 
years. While some of the community's 
members have actually located here be¬ 
cause of the skiing or musie, most of them 
arrive because of the employment oppor- 
tunities and lifestyle free of the pressures 
and problems of a larger urban center. 
Brattleboro's economy is remarkably 
well-diversified and the town's real un- 
employment hovers at about four per- 
cent. 

Since before the heyday of the Estey 
Organ Company in the 1860s when 
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workers turned out 1,800 parlor organs a 
month, Brattleboro has had a solid in- 
dustrial base. The Stanley Rule Com¬ 
pany, founded in 1835, was famous for its 
rulers, and the granite and lumber in- 
dustries were growing. When the last cot- 
ton mili closed in 1954, the Brattleboro 
Development Credit Corporation, a 
branch of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the first credit Corporation in Vermont to 
concern itself solely with economic de- 
velopment under the Vermont Banking 
Commission, was founded to attract new 
industry to the town. 

Wayne Corbeil, who is president of the 
Credit Corporation, feels that Brattleboro 
saved itself from the fate of so many mill- 
towns. "Planned, controlled growth di- 
versified Brattleboro/' he says. "The 
downtown has maintained its vibrant at- 
mosphere because it has adapted." And 
he quickly adds that it hasn't been a 
hired bureacracy working for the town 
but "a lot of individuals volunteering and 
working together who matter in 
Brattleboro. The town, private individu- 
als, banking institutions, and the State 
work closely together here and we're 
aware of the needs of related industries 
within the community. Brattleboro 
doesn't solicit industry, industry comes 
to us." 

Today Brattleboro has the largest 
kiln-drying and lumber industry in New 
England. Paper companies — Boise Cas¬ 
cade and the Erving Paper Company — 
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Newspaper editor Norm Runnion (above) insists there is no other town like Brattleboro 
For over 200 years, it has been an active crossroads and trading center. 


in the stałe. 


have offices and plants in Brattleboro and 
the town has always been a printing cen¬ 
ter. The first Bibie printed in the United 
States was bound in Brattleboro and 
today the Book Press, American Book 
Stratford and the Stephen Greene Press 
carry out different aspects of the book- 
making process. GS Precision, a precision 
tooling company, American Optical and 
Chomerics, a manufacturer of electronic 
gamę keyboards, add a Iittle "futurę 
think" to Brattleboro's industrial base. 
Recently Famolare, the fabulously suc- 
cessful Italian shoe manufacturer, located 
its American distribution center in 
Brattleboro and Dunhams has been a 
wholesaler of footwear here for genera- 
tions. Even the Holstein-Freisan Cattle 
Registry makes its home in Brattleboro, a 
reminder that it is, afterall, a rural towm in 
a dairy industry State. 

But Brattleboro isn't all work and no 
play. Norman Runnion, managing editor 
of the Brattleboro Re for mer, has been a 
Brattleboro fan for over a decade and he 
swears there's no other town of 12,000 


people that can maintain two resident 
theatre companies, a musie school, two 
excellent bookstores, a score of interest- 
ing boutiques, two thriving natural food 
Stores and several excellent European- 
style coffee houses, winę bars and restau- 
rants. 

At least part of Brattleboro's cultural 
diversity stems from the influx of so- 
called "hippies" who settled into com- 
munes in the area during the sixties. An 
acceptance of long hair, radical politics 
and an ecological approach to living 
gradually filtered into the town's busi¬ 
ness center. For some commune dwellers 
the "mystique" of Vermont was a myth 
corroded by long winters, few neighbors 
and a lack of personal direction, but many 
of the original young people stayed, offer- 
ing their involvement and talents to the 
commu ni ty. 

The Common Ground Restaurant and 
The Good Life, the town's first natural 
food storę, are still popular business en- 
terprises. Any day of the week busi- 
nessmen and students, senior citizens 


ii 


and young working couples can be found 
lingering over their bowls of brown rice 
and mugs of tea at the communal tables at 
the Common Ground while just across 
Elliot Street, Donnelly's Winę Bar, newly 
opened, offers gourmet quiches, pastries, 
a sampling of fine domestic and imported 
wines, and even fresh cappuchino and 
espresso. 

Elliot Street itself, once a strip of bars, 
laundromats and smali grocers, has re- 
ceived federal funds for renovation that 
will include the completion of another 
restaurant, a mini-park and even a return 
to old-fashioned gas Street lights. In 
addition to Donnelly's and the Common 
Ground, an Italian restaurant, several 
fashionable women's clothing shops, 
Serkin's pottery and weaving studio and 
a renovated church housing the Brattle¬ 
boro Center for the Performing Arts have 
already transformed Elliot Street into a 
pleasant promenadę. 

Just down the hill from Elliot Street, 
where the Whetstone Brook once domi- 
nated the town's industry. Fiat Street, a 
grimy venue of auto lots, warehouses and 
lumber yards just five years ago, now 
boasts the town's only disco, a tea room 
and the Spring Tree Cafe where good 
food, coffee and a gracious, old-time bar 
invite that familiar Brattleboro mix of 
generations and lifestyles. Even the solid 
old Latchis Hotel that overshadows the 
corner of Main and Fiat Streets is catching 
up with the times: the old ballroom is the 
new home of Brattleboro's second resi¬ 
dent theatre, the Actors' Theatre. And 
three selectively smali malls occupy re- 
juvenated buildings in other central areas 
of the town as well. 

A direct result of and inducement to 
Brattleboro's young merchants' involve- 
ment in the town was that Brattleboro be- 
came the first town in Vermont to repeal 
the State inventory tax in 1977. Yet the 
town's tax base remains stable. Brattle¬ 
boro has long offered tax exemptions to 
its non-profit organizations and tax in- 
ducements to its younger business en- 
terprises. Corwin Elwell, town manager, 
admits that Brattleboro's taxes are higher 
than average for a town of its size, but 
there's no doubt that its services are bet- 
ter as well. Over 60% of the town's reve- 
nue is directed into the school system. 
Brattleboro's Brooks Memoriał Library is 
the largest public library in the State and 
has the highest book circulation. Recently 
$3,500,000 was spent on expanding the 
town's water and sewage Systems and 
Brattleboro is the only town in Vermont 
with "free" trash collection. 

Brattleboro is a leader in the State in its 
solution to housing problems as well: it 
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was the first community in Vermont to 
establish a housing authority to provide 
housing for the elderly and for low- 
income families. Elwell notes that the 
town benefits from such community de- 
velopment because the cost is so smali. 
"Brattleboro is aggressive about getting 
federal money to help out." He views the 
town as "a lively, supportive community. 
Once people decide to give their support 
to an activity they want, there's no stop- 
ping them." 

Even recreation reflects the town's 
willingness to get involved. Editor Norm 
Runnion chuckled about sports' enroll- 
ment in Brattleboro: "This town's amaz- 
ing. Why, who ever heard of a town with 
almost a tenth of its population — almost 
1000 people — signed up for softball each 
Spring?" Brattleboro's Living Memoriał 
Park, a 53-acre tract located right in town 
was acąuired originally through citizens' 
gifts and involvement, not taxes. Two 
15-meter ski jumps, a ski tow, trails and 
pienie areas, an olympic pool and an ar- 
tificially cooled ice skating rink have all 
been provided by service organizations 
and revenue sharing. Team sports and 
athletic programs are offered year round. 

But while the town's athletic facilities 
have a touch of local famę, its non-profit 
medical and educational facilities have 
acquired national acclaim, The Brattle¬ 
boro Retreat, one of the oldest private 
psychiatrie hospitals in the U.S., was 
founded in 1834 by a bequest of $10,000 
from Mrs. Anna Marsh of Brattleboro. 


The hospitaEs earliest and continuing 
philosophy, that meaningful work, phys- 
ical exercise and pleasant environment 
are requisite for a healthy mind, is just 
Brattleboro's style. Affliated with the 
Dartmouth Medical School, the Retreat 
employs almost 500 town residents on its 
1500 acres of purposely designated 
"green space" and attracts medical Staff 
and patients from throughout the State 
and New England. 

Smaller but equally well-acclaimed is 
the Winston Prouty Center for Child De- 
velopment and Research, Inc., a non- 
profit pre-school facility for children suf- 
fering from profound mental and physi- 
cal handicaps. Thanks to the foresight of 
the late Senator Winston Prouty, 
Brattleboro became one of 21 localities in 
the country to receive funds for the edu- 
cation of the handicapped. Today the 
center is a private institution and is the 
only pre-school facility for handicapped 
children in Vermont. Director Robert De- 
Void points out that almost a third of the 
program's budget comes from local sup¬ 
port. The nearby Austine School, with a 
live-in enrollment of 130 students from 
throughout the State and New Hamp- 
shire, has been Vermont's only school for 
the deaf sińce its inception in 1912. 

But the visitor fresh off 1-91 doesn't see 
all this. Geraniums bloom in window- 
boxes outside the bank and masses of 
petunias tumbie over the Common 
Ground's bright awning-clad balcony. 
Loaded lumber trucks rumbie to a halt for 


pedestrians criss-crossing Main Street 
under a canvas banner stretched between 
Street lamps announcing the Bach 
Festival's dates of performance. A faint 
and welcome breeze from the south car- 
ries the scent of newly-milled wood over 
the town. An anti-nuclear protestor stops 
passers-by, asking if they would like to 
sign a petition, while a young parent with 
a knapsack fuli of toddler stops a 
summer-suited businessman to ask 
where he bought the Haagen-Daz ice 
cream cone he's so contently eating. 

Pianist Rudolf Serkin, summarizing 
the Musie Center's success, used words 
that recur in describing so many of 
Brattleboro's activities: "All this was only 
madę possible through the complete de- 
votion of its members . . ." If something 
is lacking in Brattleboro, just wait. Some- 
one will bring it to town. A Humane So- 
ciety, a Women's Crisis Center, even a 
volunteer ambulance service — Rescue, 
Inc., answering 1500 calls a year on a to- 
tally volunteer basis — are the result of 
the community's desire to meet its own 
needs. Former Lt. Gov. John Burgess 
summed up Brattleboro's vibrant charac- 
ter when he said, "Brattleboro's been a 
crossroads for a long time now, and over 
the years it's learned that there's a lot to 
be offered by newcomers if you just let 
them try. You can live in most Vermont 
towns for years and never quite belong. 
In Brattleboro, it takes a couple of weeks 
and you feel like you've lived here all 
your life." c 


Brattleboro's Main Street gwes ample evidence that this toum 
of 12,000 is hardly typical. Its dwerse businesses and cosmopolitan 
atmosphere seem to belong to a larger, morę populous city. 
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By B. J. Belanus 


Highgate Springs, Historie Yermont Resort 


Franklin House in the I860s and Tyl er Place today. 



"Pray, what do they do at the Springs?" 
The cjiiestion is easy to ask; 

But , to anszoer it fully, my dear 
Were rather a serious task . . . 

S o began john Godfrey Saxe (1818-87), 
poet, lawyer, journalist and native of 
Highgate Springs, Vermont. Tucked un- 
assumingly in the northwestern-most 
corner of the State, Highgate Springs has 
a long and fascinating history as a resort 
center. Today, the area boasts over 125 
Summer homes and a unique family re¬ 
sort drawing people from all over the 
United States and Canada. 

The first hotel in Highgate Springs, the 
Franklin House, was built near the wide 
Missisquoi Bay in 1834. The Bay was not 
the attraction, however, nor was the hotel 
a frequent stopover for stagecoach travel- 
lers to Montreal, who would have taken a 
morę easterly route. Rather, visitors came 
to Highgate Springs for the medicinal 
qualities of the nearby springs. 

The Highgate springs were one of the 
many in Franklin County which, accord- 
ing to the claims of their proponents, 
could cure diseases as varied and numer- 
ous as "consumption, scrofula, syphilis, 
mercurial sores, diseases of kidneys and 
bladder, liver complaints, rheumatism, 
crysipelas, bowel complaints, salt rheum 
and all forms of cutaneous eruptions." 
Middle-class Americans in the mid to late 
nineteenth century were preoccupied 
with their health, and quick to jump at 
the possibility of "miracle cures." The 
real boom in the vogue of "taking the 
waters" came in the 1860s. 

In Highgate Springs, the taił end of the 
boom allowed Judson L. Scott, the new 
proprietor of the Franklin House, to ex- 
pand the hotel. The new addition was a 
defunct hotel moved from Sheldon on 
large rollers drawn by a string of horses. 
Sheldon, once enormously popular for its 
minerał springs, had already felt a change 
in the fickle public's taste for reereation. 
However, where Sheldon failed, High¬ 
gate Springs prospered. 

When visitors to Highgate Springs be- 
came bored with taking the sulfureous 
water, they took to the waters of the Bay 
for swimming, boating and fishing. The 
Central Vermont Railroad had built a linę 
running through Highgate Springs to 


Montreal in 1865, roughly following what 
is now Interstate 89. As Scott wrote to 
one of his prospective hotel patrons: 
"You can take a sleeping car, leaving 
New York at 8 p.m. and making no 
changes arrive here at 6:35 a.m. for break- 
fast." 

Scott advertised good bass fishing, 
rooms for maids, an extensive dinner 
menu and washing done "on short 
notice" for "75ć per dozen." A typical 
stay, by one R.D. Wintle in late Summer 
of 1873, cost $85.80 total for nearly a 
five-week stay. This included room and 
board, six baths, one bottle of champagne 
and one of Bourbon, two glasses of 
Brandy, one lemon, four ounces of cam- 
phor gum, a haircut, his washings and 
sundries. 

In 1880, the Railroad leased a large tract 
of land on the Bay for an excursion 


ground called Missisquoi Park. 

The Park offered various pleasures for 
excursionists, including a restaurant, 
bathhouse, eight-hole golf course, 
bandstand, and tent sites were available. 
A rustic footbridge across a smali inlet 
provided a scenie stroił. 

A broad board walk led from the High¬ 
gate Springs railroad station near the 
Franklin House to the Park, but the trip to 
Highgate Springs was also madę by horse 
and buggy and steamboat. Steamboat ex- 
cursions were very popular, including 
boats that came up the Hudson River and 
connecting canal into Lakę Champlain. 

Band concerts at the Park's pavilion 
were delightful occasions. Roving musi- 
cians were hired for midnight dances on 
special nights and the sound of their 
violins could be heard throughout the 
Park. La ter, another bandstand was 
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The men are presumably off fishing when this Missisquoi 
Park photograph was taken, leaving the ladies to their own devices. 


erected on a smali rocky island off the 
north end of the Park. The island is still 
known as Bandstand today. 

Although tenting and excursioning 
were on the decline by the turn of the 
century, the Bay area remained a popular 
resort. Lots were carved out of cow pas- 
tures, sold to groups and individuals who 
had been coming to the area for years. 
Many fishermen from the Barre area 
bought lots near the waterfront. A group 
from Randolph established a joint stock 
company known as Camp Randolph, 
buying lots on a ridge overlooking the 
lakę where they had previously tented. 
The organization exists to this day. 

In 1919, Gordon J. Platt, whose father, 
Egbert, had owned much of the land in 
the area, built a hotel near the lakę, west 
of the Franklin House. Known as "The 
Lakeview," Platt's 30-room hotel catered 
to fishermen. Platt also built a long, Iow 
building he called "The Phantasia," hired 
orchestras and held dances. Although the 
hotel was torn down, the Phantasia still 
stands and up to a decade ago was a 
popular roller-skating rink. 

In the 1930s, the big band ragę took 
hołd in Highgate Springs. A large dance 
pavilion was built near the Franklin 
House, and Saturday night dances were 
held. Residents of the surrounding area 
remember these dances as crowded and 
happy occasions. During this period the 
Franklin House was run by the Cadorette 
family and boasted "well-kept halls and 
. . . tempting viands served up in the 
immaculate dining room; fresh with 
white curtains, and white walls hung 
with colorful simple sketches." When the 
Cadorettes gave up the hotel in 1942 it 


stood empty for three seasons but then 
was purchased by the Edward J. Tylers, 
Jr. and his sister and brother-in-law, the 
John C. Wristons, who had bought the 
Missisquoi Park and the adjoining 
Lakeshore Farm in 1933. 

Today, Highgate Springs' Bay area is as 
lively during the Summer months as 
ever. There's not a tent to be seen — they 
have all been replaced by Summer homes 
ranging from simple cottages to land- 
scaped mini-estates. The area divides it- 
self comfortably into two sections — the 
privately owned homes and the large 
complex of grounds and buildings that 
make up the Tyler Place, a family resort. 

Each year, the Highgate Springs Pro- 
tective Association puts on a chicken bar- 
becue on the Saturday of the Fourth of 
July weekend and a corn roast on the 
Sunday of Labor Day weekend. These oc¬ 
casions bring the Summer people to- 
gether at the beginning and end of their 
season, giving them a chance to compare 
notes and enjoy good food. Summer ac- 
tivities still include fishing and boating, 
but water-skiing, tennis, and antique 
hunting have been added. Some things, 
though, never change, like the little 
Union Church of Highgate Springs. This 
non-denominational church, built 103 
years ago, still welcomes worshippers 
every Summer Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Tyler Place takes up the old 
Franklin House grounds, in what was 
once Missisquoi Park. Beginning in 1945, 
it developed gradually according to the 
new owners' original idea into a resort 
geared toward total family enjoyment on 
a weekly basis. Because the Franklin 
House had been empty for three years 


when Tyler Place opened, there was no 
backlog of former guests from which to 
draw. Instead, it was decided to advertise 
for that group of people other resorts at 
that time largely ignored and preferred 
not to have — families with children. The 
response was gratifying but with the din¬ 
ing rooms an instant bedlam of noisy 
youngsters, a separate supervised child- 
ren's dining room had to be established 
almost immediately. 

Originally called "The Tyler and Wris- 
ton Place," the name was shortened 
when the Tylers bought out the Wriston's 
share in 1949. Today the resort includes a 
modern inn, 27 cottages, seven tennis 
courts, a pool, and a large boating area 
equipped for waterskiing, canoeing and 
sailing. There are activities and sports for 
parents as well as for several separate age 
groups ranging from pre-school to senior 
teens, with counselors in charge of each 
group. Children have meals, sports and 
planned activities with their own group 
from before breakfast until after lunch, 
and again for dinner and into the eve- 
ning. But all the activities are kept on an 
easy informal basis and children often 
join their parents for fishing, canoeing, 
bicycling, sailing, tennis or a pienie lunch. 
Cookouts, Staff shows, softball games, a 
children's carnival, water regattas, square 
dancing, musical entertainment and 
weekly dances make the Tyler Place a re¬ 
sort families return to season after sea¬ 
son. 

Until 1974, the old Franklin House 
functioned as the core of the Tyler Place, 
but in that year, a fire levelled the historie 
inn. Mrs. Tyler sent notification of the fire 
to all former guests, and asked their opin- 
ion on a new inn site. One guest, William 
H. Collins of Cleveland, Ohio, an ar- 
chitect, had some definite ideas for the 
new Inn. 

The Tyler Place folks were very en- 
thusiastic about Collins' design, and 
selected his firm to design it. Engaging 
Andre Leduc, a local contractor, Collins 
flew in every two weeks during the 
Winter months to check the building's 
progress. The new inn was constructed in 
a record 7 1 /2 months, and was ready to 
open when the next Summer season 
rolled around. 

Collins, who vacationed at the Tyler 
Place with his family, designed the inn 
with families in mind. The rooms are 
large and efficient and many include 
sleeping balconies or private areas 
equipped with bunk beds for children. 
Individual cottages are also family 
oriented, although couples without chil¬ 
dren and honeymooners are also wel- 
come. A five-day Senior Camp is also 
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held at the resort complex each Summer 
and last year it attracted 140 elderly Ver- 
monters. This year it is surę to bring as 
many or morę. 'Tve been waiting to re¬ 
turn sińce the day I left last Summer," 
says Eugene Collette, a 76-year-old elec- 
trician from Shelburne. "Corning here is 
like attending a family reunion, seeing so 
many good friends again." 

For over 150 years, then, Highgate 
Springs has been a popular and lively 
Vermont resort area for Summer vac- 
ationers. As John Godfrey Saxe finished 
his poem: 

In short, as it goes in the world 

They eat and they drink and they sleep; 

They talk and they walk and they woo; 

They sigh and they laugh and they weep; 

They read and they ride and they dance . . . 

And that's what they do at the Springs. 

c Oo 
















The Wood Farm in Kirby 

By V irginia C. Downs 
Photographs by Richard W. Brown 
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//Tsn't it crazy how things have 
X changed? Nowadays living on a 
farm is respectable." 

Ginny Wood remembers when it didn't 
seem that way. 

But her children don't. And to her be- 
wilderment, they're back home, after col¬ 
lege educations and promising careers, 
doing just what their parents always dis- 
couraged — running the family farm. 

We are in Concord's Friendly Spot Res- 
taurant, this classmate from bygone days 
and I, sharing her lunch hour from Don's 
Wayside Furniture Storę where she's the 
bookkeeper. Second incomes are impor- 


tant to smali farmers today, she tells me. 

Her wry comment about country liv- 
ing's "respectability" is spoken with a 
hearty chuckle. It brings back elear 
memories of the jolly girl I recall sharing 
impromptu ski outings down Lyndon 
Institute's steep hills in our Northeast 
Kingdom country. 

But Ginny's memories of farm life in 
her girlhood reveal feelings I had never 
heard her confess to before. "You know," 
she says, "when we were in school I had 
a terrible inferiority complex coming from 
a farm. I always felt like a hick coming 
from Kirby." 


One generation la ter Kirby and farming 
look far different to her daughter and 
son. Thirty-year-old Mary Kay has 
dropped a high school teaching job in the 
Concord school system and two years 
later her younger brother Dennis came 
back from working as woods foreman for 
the Brown Paper Company in Colebrook, 
N.H. 

Why had they returned? I had reason 
to wonder. I had grown up in this north 
country, a village dweller with a healthy 
respect for the hard life of my farming 
neighbors. I could recall classmates hur- 
rying into class from long hikes to school. 
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their boots still wafting manure scents 
after two hours of chores. Their eyes 
would droop as the day went on and 
dismissal bells sent them home to a fresh 
round of milking and shoveling out barn 
gutters. When we graduated, World War 
II was on and the farm boys in our class 
bolted into the service with something 
like a carnival spirit, vowing never to re¬ 
turn to farming again. 

I remember too how proud Ginny had 
been at one of our school reunions, re- 
porting on the progress of the first gen- 
eration of college graduates in her family 
and her husband PauPs. Ginny had to 
give up college ambitions for herself — 
scarlet fever in childhood had left her 
with serious ear problems. And Paul had 
left school early by choice to begin a 
lifetime of farming. 

When the two Kirbyites married, 
Ginny madę it plain right from the start 
that the kitchen, not the barn, would be 
her domain. 

And her daughter? There was no hold¬ 
ing back Mary Kay. "As soon as she could 
walk, she was following her father out to 
the barn. By the time she was five she 
was feeding the calves from the weaning 
pail." At nine she was showing heifers at 
the Caledonia County Fair and winning 
blue ribbons. 

But Dennis, he was altogether differ- 
ent. "They went to the one-room 
schoolhouse just down the road and 
Dennis smiled his way through all eight 
grades. Never did work much. And when 
it was time for barn chores in the Summer 
we knew where Dennis would be — off in 
the woods building his shack. 

"We always talked college to them. We 
didn't want them to have the hard life of 
physical labor we'd had," Ginny ex- 
plains. So off to college they went, Mary 
Kay to Plymouth State in New Hamp- 
shire to prepare for teaching and Dennis 


Mary Kay Wood, pictured on this page, 
starłed a teaching career but was 
drawn back to the family farm, 
as was her brother, Dennis. Pictured 
on the opposite page with their 
father, Paul, the Wood family 
is a farming one by choice. 
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to Paul Smith College in Saranac, N.Y. to 
study forestry. 

Ginny speaks of her joy in having her 
children nearby now — Mary Kay in her 
own quarters in the family farmhouse 
with just the shed room separating them, 
and Dennis with his wife and infant son 
in their little red house at the end of the 
driveway. She cherishes her moments 
cuddling little Michael, and there's a new 
closeness with Mary Kay. Those sub-zero 
nights when she knows her daughter is 
alone in the barn awaiting the birth of a 
calf, she'11 bundle up and sit with her, 
chatting and playing cards. The barn she 
once avoided is now a cozy haven for 
confidences. 

The drive to Wood country takes you 
on a washboardy course, curving and 



climbing the dirt road with its borders of 
buttercups, daisies and Indian paint- 
brush, the air alive with sudden dartings 
of red-winged blackbirds. For a mile, 
Wood mailboxes multiply by the road- 
side, heralding this prolific farming fam¬ 
ily of cousins and uncles. 

Before you even meet her, you are 
aware that Mary Kay is a born nurturer. 
The vegetables in her garden seem to 
have sprung up half a season ahead of 
her neighbors'. And it was not enough to 
grace every window and porch railing of 
the white farmhouse with petunia boxes; 
the barn and milkhouse must have them 
too. 

Meeting me in her doorway, she 


scoops up three somersaulting kittens 
and places them safely in a pool of sun- 
shine on the worn kitchen linoleum. The 
plainness of her rooms suits her just fine. 
Faded hand-me-down furniture is in per- 
fect harmony with a casual lifestyle that 
might find her eating her supper one 
night at six and the next at ten. 

To know the real Mary Kay is to stroił 
with her through her beloved barn, 
tanned hands tenderly caressing the 
foreheads and affectionately patting the 
flanks of the heavy drying-out cows. 

With 39 milkers now, her herd is slowly 
climbing up to the 55 mark of her father's 
when he sold out the year before his 
daughter returned. She's grateful that in 
his customary unhurried fashion he had 
kept the milking machines, the tractors 


hours on his haying machinę. His wide 
blue eyes look straight at me when he 
says that his seven-day week ("morę like 
eight," Linda jokes) is the only way to 
live. Old-fashioned Yankee thrift comes 
through clearly, too. "We paid cash forall 
our appliances and my truck before we 
came home to farm. I knew there 
wouldn't be the money for it afterwards. 
And I refused to pay in installments." 

The next two days his powerful arms 
would be heaving scores of hay bales on 
the hillsides high above his home but at 
that moment this big bear of a young man 
is very much the proud householder. 

A large part of his pride centers on his 
tali, slender wife, her ivory complexion 
telling you that her days are largely spent 
indoors homemaking and caring for her 



and other machinery. Could he have 
sensed they'd be back in use someday, 
she wondered aloud? 

Mary Kay knows her father was right 
when he warned her, "there's no money 
in it". But the strong set of her jaw spells 
success. "I don't mind taking risks," she 
declares. "Like any business you've got 
to spend to build." Then she adds with a 
grin, "If you can find a farmer who has all 
his bills paid, let me see him." 

Dennis is morę cautious by naturę, he 
reveals, as I chat with him and Linda in a 
kitchen which has just been given a fresh 
coat of yellow paint. He is flushed, his 
brown hair plastered against his forehead 
in damp spikes, for he has just spent six 


son's needs. She smiles often as she re- 
calls the overwhelming adjustments she 
had to make in their first year of mar- 
riage. To begin with, this village girl from 
St. Albans had been used to the predict- 
able, orderly routines of an office (she 
worked as a secretary for ten years before 
their marriage). But for as long as she 
could remember she had yearned to live 
in the country. So on their honeymoon 
when Dennis confided his dream of farm¬ 
ing again, Linda welcomed the challenge. 
Four months la ter they moved from 
Colebrook to Kirby. 

She recalls that first night on the farm 
with special delight, away from the rac- 
keting sounds of Colebrook's log trucks. 
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"Dennis said, 'Listen.' I told him 'I can 
hear anything' and he laughed and said, 
'I know. Doesn't it sound good?' " 

As I admire a large oil painting of a 
sugarhouse over their living room sofa, 
Dennis tells me it was a farewell present 
from his Brown Company buddies, a 
symbol of his first love in farming. 

"Every year Td take a leave of absence 
without pay to sugar in the Springtime," 
he explains. "Td cali home and if the sap 
was running they all knew I had to go 
and that was that. They all knew what the 
farm meant to me." 

What it means is freedom from struc- 
ture. On a Summer's morning he can bait 
the pole his grandfather once used (it's 
bamboo with a string on it) and catch a 
mess of trout for breakfast. "Little Brook 
out front here is so close I could throw a 
stone to it from the porch." 

But the freedom to fish as he pleases 
and hunt from his secret hideouts are rare 
moments. He may be up to his knees in 
mud for days mending snow-rotted 
fences or splitting wood to stack by his 
sugarhouse — but always with a plan 
simmering in his mind. There is his con- 
tract with the Brown company, selling 
them pulp logs, and the beginnings of a 
Christmas tree farming project. 

Fun to all the Woods means putting on 
their best clothes for dinner in a restau- 
rant, celebrating a birthday or anniver- 
sary. And Dennis and Mary Kay spell 
each other for occasional weekends away. 
For Dennis and Linda that means taking 
Michael to St. Albans once a month so 
her parents can watch him grow; for 
Mary Kay perhaps a trip to Cape Cod to 
sail with her Aunt Jean. 

"We're all very close here, relatives and 



While Mary Kay Wood has her own quarters in the 
family farmhouse, brother Dennis lives near- 
by with his wife and their son. “We're 
all very close here, relatwes and all," he says. 


all," Dennis reflects. "About once a week 
I get into some kind of fix with our 
machinery, so I cali my cousins down the 
road. They're awful good at repairing 
things. It works both ways — like the 
time the Ranney cow was having twins 
and I helped deliver them." 

But the machinery Dennis and Mary 
Kay inherited from their father is remark- 
ably free of the quirks of many newer 
models. Paul Wood tells me with pride 
that he still has his 1951 tractor in work- 
ing order, the second one he ever bought. 
As he explains, "it pays to take care of 
things." 

Paul is a man who speaks slowly, 
chooses his words carefully. There's a 
common saying in Kirby: "Heli, if you 
don't know the answer, ask Paul." That 
tells you the substance of the man. "Weil, 
we sort of ran the town, I guess," he ad- 
mits — Ginny as town clerk for 25 years 
and Paul as a selectman and school direc- 
tor. 

Would Paul farm again if he had his life 
to start over? "Weil, yes. It's all Fve ever 
known. But I wouldn't work a hill farm 
again with all these steep pitches. Plow 
up your furrows and they fali to pieces." 

He has to grumble a bit when I ask 
what he thinks about his children return- 
ing to the farm. "Weil, I told them I didn't 
send them to college to have them do a 
complete turnaround. Mary Kay gave up 
all those nice summers off from teaching 
and Dennis already had five years on his 
retirement plan." He is silent for a mo¬ 
ment but then adds, with a warming ex- 
pression building up around his laugh 
lines, "Anyway, if they're happy, so am 
I." 

Reluctant though he is to admit his 


children did the right thing, he casually 
drops the fact that he's "helped them 
along a little. Just bought them a couple 
of cows the other day. And did you see 
that $1500 generator I just picked up? 
Now if there's a power failure, the milk- 
ing will get done." 

Paul is giving some thought to semi- 
retirement so he and Ginny can travel a 
bit. Forty-five years is a long time to tie 
yourself to one way of life, he figures. But 
let's see — it couldnT be Springtime, for 
that's when he and Dennis have their 
friendly competition to see who can pro- 
duce the sweeter syrup from their sepa- 
rate orchards. And Summer, of course, 
he has to drive the baler . . . 

Mary Kay stops by in her brown pickup 
and offers to take me to her treasured re- 
treat. At the top of a field rampant with 
red clover heads she perches on an old 
stump while we gazę at the blues and 
purples of the Presidential rangę. 

"This is my spot to sit and think when 
Tm troubled," she reflects. "If the stump 
rots out. Tli put another in the same spot. 
Some day I may build a house up here." 

Then Mary Kay says something that 
sums up for me all the important reasons 
she and Dennis had to return to the high- 
lands of South Kirby. 

"Tli never forget my first Summer 
running the farm. I could see a storm 
coming up from the valley. Father and I 
were hurrying to bring in the hay when 
over the hill I could see this procession 
coming — neighbors and relatwes, some 
of them running, one on a motorcycle 
and a truck or two. We hustled and had 
that hay in within minutes. 

"Then I really saw what it meant to be 
home where everyone is so close." 
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Shelburne Farms Resources 


By Eileen Rockefeller 


//Ts THAT A DRAGON On top of the 
1 roof?" the young boy asked. He 
was pointing to the top of a building that 
he had been told was a barn, but it didn't 
come close to fitting any description of 
barns he was familiar with in Vermont. 
"It looks morę like a castle," he said. 
"Who owns this place, anyway?" 

"One question at a time/' David Barash 
answered and directed the boy and his 25 
fellow fourth graders to a red stone wali 
where they could sit and listen to some 
explanations. Barash was prepared to 
explain what "this place" was, this grand 
and ornate complex of buildings and 
farmland sitting next to Lakę Champlain. 
But he wanted everyone's attention first. 
There would be many morę questions 
from these youngsters who were spend- 
ing a June afternoon on a field trip to 
study and explore spacious Shelburne 
Farms. 

"The dragon you see on the top of the 


clock tower is actually a weathervane," 
he explained. "From the top of the tower 
you can see the Adirondacks to the west 
and the Green Mountains to the east. A 
man named William Seward Webb built 
this barn and most of the other buildings 
when he formed the Shelburne Farms es- 
tate in the late 1800s. It took 100 men an 
entire year to build the Farm Barn in 1887. 
And you're right: it really does look like a 
castle." 

The Farm Barn is one of three buildings 
on the 1,700 acre estate originally formed 
by Dr. Webb and his wife. Lila Vander- 
bilt. It was originally formed when the 
Webbs purchased 32 smali farms totalling 
4,000 acres by the Lakę but family divi- 
sions and developmental pressures have 
reduced Shelburne Farms to half its orig- 
inal size, keeping it still one of the major 
farm properties in the State. The rolling 
landscape of open fields, pastures and 
woodlands are all connected by curving 


roads which ultimately lead to the major 
estate buildings, designed by architect 
Robert Henderson Robertson. 

When Dr. Webb married Lila Vander- 
bilt, he acquired the means to experiment 
with the most modern agricultural 
equipment and theories available and 
with these, he created a model stock 
farm. Today, his grandson, Derick Webb, 
has inherited the land and his great 
grandson, Alec, is the manager. 

In 1976, four years after it was formed, 
Derick gave the three buildings to Shel¬ 
burne Farms Resources, (SFR) a non- 
profit educational organization founded 
by some of the fourth generation Webbs. 
It is now directed by Alec's wife, Marilyn 
Webb. SFR has programs in agriculture, 
culture, and environmental education 
which attempt to preserve these historie 
buildings and give them productive use. 
The Farm Barn is the agricultural center 
with offices for the farm and Shelburne 
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Farms Resources. It is also where hay and 
grains are stored, farm machinery re- 
paired, and where restored work areas 
are leased to smali rural-agricultural 
businesses such as a bakery, a carpenter's 
shop and a weaving studio. 

The brick-faced, 110-room Shelburne 
House is open in the Summers for con¬ 
certs, workshops, seminars and smali in- 
formal concerts. The Coach Barn is used 
as an environmental center, a classroom 
area, a Summer dormitory for student in- 
terns and for boarding farm horses and 
other animals. The 50 or morę coaches 
which were once stored on its two floors 
for private family use sińce 1901, have 
been donated to the Shelburne Museum, 
founded by Electra Havemeyer Webb. 

Over the past year, a decision to incor- 
porate the land into the nonprofit Corpo¬ 
ration has evolved as a logical solution, 
given the land conservation and edu- 
cational goals of its founders. Alec and 
Marilyn Webb, along with Alec's brother, 
Marshall, have worked together to lay the 
foundation for SFR. Their aim is to 
preserve the estate as a working farm and 
at the same time develop it as a center to 
illustrate and teach natural resource man- 
agement and conservation. 

After a few minutes of questions and 
answers with Dave Barash, the visiting 
children were anxious to begin their tour. 

As the children began their two-mile 
trek to the dairy barn, I took up the rear 
with several parents and teachers. As 
always, they began to ask what this place 
was all about and as director of Communi¬ 
cations for Shelburne Farms Resources, I 
was there to provide some answers. 

"Can anyone visit Shelburne Farms? 
Td love to bring my family here," one 
man said. 

"We have tours open to the public from 
June through September," I explained. 
"They are given on Monday, Friday and 
Saturday mornings and they highlight 
the three estate buildings. Another way 
to see the property is to come for an eve- 
ning concert. The Mozart Festival com¬ 
pany boards in Shelburne House for 
three weeks every Summer and aside 
from their courses in musie, they perform 
at least five concerts on the back lawn of 
the mansion or in the Coach Barn court- 
yard. The Vermont Symphony orchestra 
also has Summer concerts here along 
with several individual performances by 
folk or jazz musicians. If a group of 
people wants to hołd a conference or 
workshop, all they need to do is contact 
the administration office." 

"What kind of programs are there for 
adults?" asked one of the teachers. 

"Aside from workshops organized and 


advertized by outside groups, we run two 
Summer courses on such topics as ag- 
riculture, environmental education and 
rural land preservation. Each one is 
accredited at the University of Vermont. 
Also, the University has several research 
projects here including sewage sludge 
and crop production which involve a 
number of graduate students." 

As we talked the children ran ahead, 
plucking at flowers by the roadside or 
stopping to look at the cows who poked 
their heads through the fence. 

Finally, the children began to slow 
down after their long walk to the dairy 
barn and we all stopped beside the tali 
blue silos outside the building. "Who 
knows what we're smelling now?" Dave 
asked, which evoked some knowing gig- 
gles. "Weil, besides that? Anyone? 
You're also smelling corn silage." After 
talking for a moment about its nutritional 
value, he led the group into the milking 
parlor and bottling plant and talked about 
raw milk. "It's not pasteurized or 
homogenized like most of the milk you 
might buy in a storę, but raw milk has 
much stricter health codes than processed 
milk." he explained. 

The group was then taken outside to 
see the veal calves and the children 
laughed, half in fear and half in delight, 
as they stuck their hands between the 
boards of the separate hutches and 
allowed the animals to lick their fingers. 
Some piglets had been born a few days 
before in another shed and we went to 
see them scampering in the mud but by 
that time all of us were feeling hungry. 
Dave led us to the beach by the Coach 
Barn where the bus had been directed, 
carrying everyone's bag lunch. As we 
neared the Lakę, we could see across it to 
the blue circumflex smudges of the 
Adirondacks while up ahead lay the 
green carpet of lawn before Shelburne 
House. In a few morę weeks, the house 
would be literally alive with musie. Built 
between 1888 and 1899, it is one of the 
few mansions in Vermont whose furnish- 
ings are still the originals. 

Inside, it is dark and awesome — typi- 
cally Victorian in style with high ceilings 
in each room, and each with its own 
character of Nineteenth century or French 
or Classical Greek or Queen Annę fur- 
nishings. The most popular room for 
most visiting groups is the library, to the 
left of the entranceway, with its green 
walls cased with leatherbound books and 
its ceiling masterfully decorated with in- 
tricately carved moldings. One end of the 
room, facing the Lakę, has a curved wali, 
conforming glass Windows and one of the 
finest views on the property. 


Upstairs the halls seem to ramble 
endlessly in darkness except for light 
shed from doors opening to bedrooms. 
Directly above the library, with its own 
curved glass Windows and — if possible 
— an even morę spectacular view of the 
Lakę is the bedroom of William Seward 
Webb, dominated by an old, four-poster 
bed. 

For those participating in conferences, 
seminars and workshops, business is 
always evenly balanced with naturę 
walks, home-grown food, some tennis or 
a swim in the Lakę. Visitors are 
serenaded in the evenings by loons 
laughing from the water or owls hooting 
in the woods. A mother reading a bed- 
time story to her child would have a 
natural sound and slide show back- 
ground, as the 25 school children were 
quickly discovering. The best part of their 
show was that they were a real part of it. 
Like almost everyone who visits the farm, 
whether for a tour or a conference or a 
concert, the children could sense the on- 
going life of the place, the vitality of an 
estate built in and for another century be- 
ing preserved and enriched for to- 
morrow. 

Earlier, I had asked Prof. Chester Liebs, 
director of the University of Vermont's 
historie preservation program, what 
value he saw in SFR's attempts to 
preserve the estate, particularly in the 
context of its original formation. 

"The value of this estate is in keeping 
a very beautifully managed and planned 
landscape in active production," he said. 
"The Webb family is remarkable in that 
they could easily sell off this land. In- 
stead, they have madę a commitment 
to live on it, care for it, and set up a public 
trust for continuing stewardship. The re- 
sult is that they're putting a microcosm 
into the buildings of what we ought to be 
putting into our cities: a creative mix of 
residential, light industrial, commercial, 
educational and cultural activities all 
working in harmony within one area." 

Arthur Hogan, executive director of the 
Regional Planning Commission for Chit- 
tenden County offered his endorsement 
as well: 

"SFR's development of the system for 
research enables demonstration of 
methods and techniques for other places, 
to help maintain other agricultural prop- 
erties in the region. Also, the quality of 
rural life issue, that issue so important to 
Vermont, is tied up into the 1700 acres of 
Shelburne Farms. If we can't develop 
mechanisms for maintaining these kinds 
of properties and their conditions, then a 
lot of the reasons people chose to come 
here will be gone." ofr 
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The 110-room Shelburne House is the centerpiece 
of the estate and its rooms are preserued with original 
furniture. (The four-poster, above, photographed by 
Paul Dannenberg, is in the master bedroom.) 
The land of the estate is being actively farmed 
and is a leading model of farmland preseremtion. 
Exterior photographs by Marshall Webb. 
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Island Pond 

By Ruth Harvey Kaufman 
Photographs by James Herrity 
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I n these days when we have all become 
accustomed to instant coffee, instant 
pudding and such modern miracles, it 
may come as no surprise that Island Pond 
was an "instant town" — created morę 
than 125 years ago by a railroad. It had, 
for many years, the atmosphere of the 
boom or bust towns of the far west but 
Pm happy to report that it is a far ery from 
a ghost town now. In fact, it's a pretty 
lively place. 

For years, when I told people I was 
from Island Pond, Vermont, the response 
often was, "Oh, that's in Lakę Cham- 
plain." Isle La Motte may have had a bet- 
ter press but Island Pond is and has always 
been up in the northeast corner of the 
State, 16 miles from the Canadian border 
and about an equal distance from the 
Connecticut River and New Hampshire. 

How the birthplace of entertainer Rudy 
Vallee could have slipped into obscurity 
beats me because in the 1930s, at the 
height of his career in national radio 
broadcasting, the town and the house in 
which he was bom were a mecca for 
tourists. Throughout the Summers au- 
tomobiles from all over the country 
poured into town bringing scores of fans 
whose ardor matched that of any Beatle 
follower of later years. I know because I 
lived in that house at the time and was 
fascinated by all the strangers and the 
out-of-state license plates on their sleek 
cars. (At that time few autos were as yet 
owned by the townspeople.) My mother 
would patiently stop her household 
chores to show the visitors around the 
house. Vigilance was in order as many 
wanted souvenirs to take home. One 
adoring young lady even tried to pry off 
an exterior clapboard. 

In 1932 Rudy brought his band to town 
to play a benefit concert and dance and 
chose to stay, not in a hotel, but in his old 
home. The presence of the area's most 
famous native son, his entire orchestra 
and beautiful singer and motion-picture 
actress Alice Faye created quite a stir. The 
dance was probably one of the biggest 
events in Essex County history and I was 
considered too young to attend! 

But, the town's history goes much 
further back. In the years following the 
War of 1812, trade between England and 
the New World was becoming brisk; 
wheat and ores ca me from the west, 
manufactured goods from the British 
Isles. Montreal needed a port which 
would remain free of ice and be navigable 
in the Winter. New York and Boston were 
considered but, due largely to the pro- 
motional efforts of John Alfred Poor, a 
businessman in Portland, Maine, the lat- 
ter city was chosen. 


The tiny village of Island Pond, inhab- 
ited at the time by only a few families, 
was situated just halfway between Mon¬ 
treal and Portland at a height of land 
separating the St. Lawrence and Connec¬ 
ticut River valleys. For many years this 
had been a favorite portage route for the 
St. Francis Indians on their regular trips 
from Canada, via these waters and the 
Androscoggin, to the coast of Maine. 

This has been a much-used trail. Early 
settlers, captured by Indians, passed 
through here to be held for ransom. A 
group of Rogers' Rangers fled this way in 
1759 after sacking the St. Francis village 
in retaliation for raids on New England 
settlements. Years later slaves who had 
managed to get to Portland aboard ship 
stopped here on their journey to freedom 
north of the border. Needless to say, the 
area has often been attractive to smug- 
glers as well. During Prohibition the ac- 
tion was lively, indeed! 

De Witt Clinton, Jr., in 1825, surveyed 
the region for a prospective canal to link 
Lakę Champlain with Casco Bay, Maine. 
The canal never materialized. 

The railroad did. Cooperating Cana¬ 
dian and American companies built the 
linę — the former from Montreal to the 
border and the latter completed con- 
struction from Portland to Island Pond at 
which point they ran out of money. There 
was still the 16-mile missing link to the 
border. "Island Pond Debentures," in the 
amount of $438,000 were sold, mostly in 
London, to finance the completion of the 
last segment. Six hundred Irish laborers 
were brought in to lay the track and, 
working southward from the border, the 
roads were finally linked at Island Pond 
on July 16, 1853. The first through pas- 
senger train from Montreal on July 18 was 
greeted exuberantly in Portland by the 
ringing of church bells and a twenty-one 
gun salute. The linę was leased for oper- 
ation for 999 years to the Grand Trunk 
Railway and was the first truły interna- 
tional railroad in North America. It was 
later merged into the vast Canadian Na¬ 
tional System. 

And thus was created Island Pond. 
Many of the Irish laborers remained to 
work on the railroad, in the mills or to 
farm. With the coming of the railroad it 
was possible to ship out the products of 
Essex County's vast virgin forests and 
lumbering and milling soon became 
major industries. From an original popu- 
lation of less than 200 persons Island 
Pond mushroomed into a town of con- 
siderable size and significance. 

It was the railroad's divisional head- 
quarters. All the maintenance for the linę 
was done here at shops which operated 


24 hours a day. The massive shop build- 
ing had 21 pits for servicing the steam 
engines. Nearby was the round house 
with its turntables. Coal chutes, a tali 
water tower and a large icehouse were all 
part of the complex of buildings in the 
east end of the yard. All the ice for the 
linę was taken from the lakę and stored 
here. 

Island Ponders manned the trains as 
conductors, engineers and firemen. At 
one time there were 17 freight crews (in 
addition to the yard crews) and six pas- 
senger crews. Nearly every family had at 
least one member working for the rail¬ 
road and many families can boast of 
three, and even four, generations of serv- 
ice to the linę. It was the town's chief 
payroll for nearly 100 years. 

The U.S. Customs and Immigration 
Services had offices here as did the tele- 
graph office and Railway Express. In 
Summer the platform outside the Express 
office was piled high with the trunks be- 
longing to the city children who came to 
the camps on neighboring Seymour and 
Echo Lakes. 

Over the years the yard was enlarged 
and eventually there were 13 tracks 
side-by-side in the middle of town which 
could hołd 1200 cars. But all those tracks 
divided the town roughly in half. The 
south side was mostly quite fiat at lakę 
level. The north side was much higher, 
nestled against the flank of Bluff Moun- 
tain. So the Grand Trunk built a pedes- 
trian bridge — two long flights up from 
the station platform, a long Crossing over 
the tracks, then another couple of flights 
up to the foot of Mountain Street. Cros¬ 
sing that bridge on a windy, sub zero day 
was truły an aretie experience. Children 
scurried to become engulfed in the clouds 
of steam from the engines passing below. 

When we were youngsters there were 
no school buses and many of us had to 
cross that bridge every day to get to 
school. Wrapped in layer upon layer of 
clothing and swathed with scarves so that 
only our eyes showed we resembled not 
so much children as smali walking bar- 
rels. When I think of our poor teachers 
unwrapping us in the morning, reversing 
the process for recess and then repeating 
the whole thing in the afternoon I have 
often wondered how we had any time for 
school. 

Even morę picturesque was the car- 
riage bridge built by the railroad in 1904 
to be "wide enough for two four-horse 
teams to pass on the corner" — officially 
32 feet. What a corner it was — a 90 de- 
gree angle at the top of the ramp. Later, 
horseless carriages presented problems 
and fender-bender collisions became 
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Visitors stream into Island Pond from an excursion train 
in this uiew from the north side of town. 


commonplace. It was the only bridge I 
ever saw with a stop sign in the middle. 
Deemed to be one of the ten most dan- 
gerous bridges in the country it was de- 
molished and replaced in 1973 by a new, 
gently curving structure which is very 
graceful and functional. 

Another attraction for out-of-towners 
was the road which roughly paralleled 
the railroad going to Norton and the 
Canadian border. The tracks, naturally, 
were laid out to be as smooth as possible. 
The automobile road, however, foliowed 
the natural contour of the land and was 
aptly known as "The Roller Coaster 
Road." A fast ride on it was a real thrill 
but not for those faint of heart. It is now 
paved and somewhat tamed. 

At one time between 30 and 40 trains 
passed through here each day. Before 
dining cars and Pullmans all the pas- 
sengers stopped here for meals, souvenir 
shopping in the many bustling shops, a 
performance by local talent or touring 
groups at the Opera House and overnight 
lodging. The town once boasted nine 
busy hotels and old newspapers report 
some 700 guests a week. It had become a 
cosmopolitan, in terna tional tourist stop- 
ping-off point. 


But the age of steam is over. There is no 
passenger service now except for an oc- 
casional excursion at Fali foliage time. 
The lovely Victorian station remains but it 
houses only the Historical Society's ar- 
chives. The few long freight trains which 
pass through do so with little fanfarę. El- 
egantly clad passengers no longer alight 
on the station platform and the hissing of 
the old steam engines no longer fills the 
air. Some regret the departure of the old 
engines as each seemed to have its own 
personality. Others, particularly old fire- 
men, remember that it took a lot of 
shoveling and stoking to fire up the boil- 
ers for the long hills. Local housewives 
certainly do not rue the passing of the 
cinders and soot. 

Diesels need less maintenance and can 
puli longer trains. Used in tandem they 
require only one crew. The repair shops 
have been closed and demolished and 
many of the workers were forced to relo- 
cate. For a while the futurę of the town 
looked bleak. 

But, once again, the town's very special 
location was to serve it well. In a setting 
of great physical beauty, the village 
curves around a large bay of the Pond, 
which is scarcely a pond at all but a lakę 


two miles long and over a mile wide 
graced by a 22-acre pine-forested island. 
A good road circles the lakę and the 
shoreline is dotted with seasonal and 
year-round residences. Several new 
homes have been built recently, notably 
on Pleasant Street — a ridge on the south 
shore with unrestricted views of the ex- 
panse of water, gliding sailboats and the 
mountains beyond. 

At the east end of the lakę there is a 
large natural sandy beach which is open 
to the public for swimming and picnick- 
ing. On another, privately owned, beach 
there are facilities for recreational vehi- 
cles. Just to the east, on Spectacle Pond, 
there is yet another campground, beauti- 
fully landscaped and operated by the 
State Parks Department. The local Stores 
have everything to satisfy a visitor's 
needs and there is a fine restaurant, The 
Buck and Doe, whose widespread repu- 
tation is well deserved. 

The railroad still employs about 50 
people and, because the freight still gets 
hauled, the active Chamber of Commerce 
was able to persuade a major furniture 
manufacturer to build a factory here. 
Other jobs are readily available in nearby 
towns. The town appears to be growing 
again. In recent years the number of stu- 
dents in the high school graduating 
classes has been about double that of a 
generation ago. 

Island Pond is the largest town in Essex 
County — though it is not the shire town. 
(Guildhall has held that honor sińce 
1801.) The county contains some 607 
square miles in area but only 16 towns — 
all on the perimeter. The interior is still 
forest, speckled with ponds and lakes. It 
is fabulous hunting and fishing country. 

In fact, last year a moose with antlers 
twenty to thirty inches long (nobody 
wanted to measure them) strolled lei- 
surely through town on his way toward 
the woods of Bluff Mountain. He was fol- 
lowed, at a very respectful distance, by 
the gamę warden and a police car. 
Perhaps he was the same moose that 
chased a Volkswagen on the Averill road 
a while back but maybe not. The warden 
estimates that there are about fifty in the 
vicinity. Confrontations are not at all un- 
common these days but are always quite 
disconcerting — morę to the man than to 
the moose. 

So, during the Summer and the sport- 
ing seasons the town is once again a cos¬ 
mopolitan place, drawing visitors from 
throughout the Northeast and Canada. 
Some even fly in and land at the local air- 
port. Island Point has weathered well the 
transition from parlor cars to Winnebagos 
and private planes. ofr 
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The Green Mountain Conservation Camps 

By Pat and Gerry Hunt 
Photographs by Paul Hunt 


S cott Rowden stands on the dock 
in Buck Lakę untangling half a dozen 
fly lines which seem to have come to- 
gether at the last minutę, and six teenage 
girls nearly collapse in a giggling pile as 
they watch his efforts. 

For 12 years the tali, sturdily built train- 
ing officer for the Vermont Fish and 
Gamę Department has supervised the 
Green Mountain Conservation Camp in 
Hardwick which brings teenage Vermon- 
ters out of their homes and into the 
woods. 

"Get that rod up in the one o'clock po- 
sition," he says, guiding the hands of one 
novice fisherman. "Now flick it out with 
your wrist — not your arm. Let the rod 
do the work." 

And once again six leaders come to- 
gether and six lines wind around each 
other with morę knots than there are in 
the Boy Scouł Handbook. And with sweat 
on his brow and the sun reflecting off his 
bald head, Rowden once morę separates 
the lines. 

He looks at his watch and, realizing 


that swim time isn't far off, decides to cali 
it a day. The six girls, flushed with laugh- 
ter, aren't altogether disappointed. "Oh, 
I like fishing all right," remarks one very 
pretty red-haired 13-year-old. "But I surę 
don't like watching him skin a perch. 
Ugh!" 

It's not quite so frustrating on Rowden 
when he's teaching the boys to fly cast, 
he claims. At least most of them know 
what a fish pole looks like. 

But teaching young Vermonters how to 
fish is only one of the Summer activities 
that go on each week here and at the 
other Conservation Camp at Lakę Bomo- 
seen where 60 boys and girls ages 12 to 15 
come together for a program which in- 
volves wildlife study, first aid, hunter 
safety, plant Identification, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

For six weeks the camp belongs to the 
boys. Then, for another three weeks, the 
girls take over. They represent a cross 
section of Vermont teenagers — includ- 
ing some who spend every moment they 
can outdoors in the fields and woods and 


Along with wildlife study and hunter safety, campers at the Conseruation Camp learn fly casting. 




others who have never been away from 
home before. 

In hopes of making the camps accessi- 
ble to all, the costs are kept Iow; $25 a 
week covers everything. And if that's not 
bargain enough, a number of the campers 
are sponsored by local civic organizations 
and sporting clubs and pay no fees at all. 
There might be reasons why every Ver- 
mont youngster doesn't spend at least 
one week at the state's Conservation 
Camp, but finances aren't among them. 

"Actually, these Summer programs are 
morę like school than camp, but being 
outside gives it a different atmosphere," 
says Fish and Gamę Commissioner, Ed¬ 
ward Kehoe. He wanted to reach beyond 
what the schools could offer and bring as 
many Vermont young people into contact 
with the state's natural resources as he 
could. "I guess it comes from my one- 
room-school background outside Rutland 
where the teacher would always take us 
outdoors to learn about flowers, trees, in- 
sects, and animals," he admits. 

Youngsters who grew up with a fishing 


















According to camp director, 
Marcia Maynard (pictured opposite 
p a ge) girls do better than boys 
at hunter safety. But euery camper 
gets a thorough series of training 
sessions in the safety factors , 
rules and skills of hunting. 





pole in their hands and ferns poking up 
between there toes will feel right at home 
in the back woods around Buck Lakę, and 
those from morę urban surroundings will 
have much to discover. They are also as 
rewarded as they are welcome. Casual 
visitors are not. A crude sign directing 
visitors to the camp is put up when the 
youngsters leave each Saturday and left 
until a new group arrives the next day. 
Only if you were looking for it would 
you see the "G.M.C.C." scrawled on 
a piece of cardboard and placed where 
the dirt road meets Route 14 between 
Hardwick and Woodbury. Most people 
drive by not knowing a camp is there. 
"We like it that way," says Rowden. 

The camp is situated on 300 acres in the 
middle of nowhere, surrounding a smali 
lakę with a public access area. But the 
public can't even drive a car down to the 
waterfront to launch a boat, so the camp 
is left pretty much on its own. The out- 
side world stays outside. 

For ten months of the year the peace of 
Buck Lakę and the surrounding country 
is disturbed only by the wanderings of 
the state-managed deer herd, the smali 
gamę, and the occasional fisherman or 
hiker. But for the two months of Sum- 
mer, wildlife takes on a new meaning. 

Beside the camp cabins a family of live 
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raccoons plays in a cage while a fisher cat 
eyes them suspiciously. Two fawns are 
curled up under a smali spruce; another is 
wandering around on spindly legs near 
the fence. Nearby in the deer yard one of 
the Staff is bottle-feeding a fawn. Even 
though still on the bottle, the animals 
have managed to clean up every green 
leaf within reach. 

Rowden explains how the camp be- 
came a depository for such animals: "Ali 
too often people find a fawn and pick it 
up, thinking it's been abandoned. 
Chances are the mother is right there, 
watching helplessly," he explains, and 
the youngsters are warned to leave such 
animals in their natural surroundings. 

Camp is also home for a brood of baby 
ducks that warden John Kapusta brought 
in a shoe box. "These ducklings were 
found in Hardwick with dogs and cats 
killing off all but five," he explained to 
the group of curious boys who clustered 
around him. 

Located up a steep hill are the six ca¬ 
bins, hardly morę than four screen walls 
and a roof. Even when sleeping, the ten 
youngsters in each cabin are not far from 
the sounds of the woods which surround 
them. During the week each cabin is spot- 
less with carefully rolled sleeping bags on 
each cot, subject to morning inspection by 


the counselors who stay in separate ca¬ 
bins not far away. 

Training the younger generation to 
appreciate the natural resources of the 
State and to use them wisely is what 
Rowden feels is the focus of the camp 
which has attracted nationwide attention. 
"Vermont is different because it gives in- 
truction in hunter safety to youngsters at 
an earlier age than in most States and also 
includes girls in the program," Rowden 
says. 

"Girls do better than boys in hunter 
safety," says Marcia Maynard, a deputy 
gamę warden and camp director. "It must 
be because they haven't shot before, so 
they've not learned any bad habits." 

On the rangę four girls can be found 
sighting down their gun barrels while 
four others stand off to the side holding 
their ears in nervous anticipation. When 
Marcia tells them to go ahead and shoot, 
nothing happens. A few moments pass 
and then finally a trigger is squeezed, a 
rifle claps, and eight tense bodies jump. 
A puff of dust shows where the bullet hit 
— ten feet from the target. 

But by the end of the third session on 
the target rangę, girls as well as boys will 
be hitting the mark. Morę importantly, 
they will be familiar with all the safety 
factors of hunting. The test at the end of 













the week includes a hike in the woods 
with companions, over an obstacle course 
and across brooks and fences, always 
keeping rifles in their hands and very 
much on their minds. 

The waterfront is another training 
ground with a mile-long lakę, three rafts, 
canoes and boats. Action starts there at 
daybreak as one cabin each morning goes 
out with its counselor for some early 
fishing for yellow perch and bass. 

"You wouldn't believe the number of 
night crawlers they go through," Rowden 
laughs. "But its worth it to them, and 
sometimes they catch enough to feed 
most of the camp." 

Everything caught must be cleaned by 
the fisherman — a rule of the camp and of 
the cook, Madeline Moulton, who is very 
obliging about cooking fish for breakfast. 

And after a day fuli of classes, the 
waterfront again is a center of activity 
during the recreation time. While swim- 
ming lessons are a big part of most Sum- 
mer camp programs, here it's strictly rec- 
reational for all youngsters without any 
formal instruction. However, safety re- 
straints include initial testing to see what 
limitations should be set for each boy or 
girl — the non-swimmers in the shallow 
crib and the others assigned at raft one or 
two. And the "buddy system" and a 
check-out board are also employed and 
enforced by the supervising Staff at the 
dock. Canoeing is for the swimmers and 
non-swimmers, and all campers learn to 
flip their crafts, right them, and get to 
shore. "It's even morę important for 
non-swimmers to learn about this, and 
we insist on life vests or jackets for 
everyone," Rowden says. 

Watermelon night has become a tradi- 
tion where the "best" cabin and the 


"best" shooters and the "best" behaved 
get all the watermelon they can eat, but 
the rest of the campers also get a fair 
share. The night generally turns out to be 
a contest of who can consume the most. 

The highlight of the week for everyone, 
boys and girls alike, is the overnight hike. 
It's the only time when the swim period is 
too long. The youngsters are eager to get 
out of the water and head up to the clear¬ 
ing across from the dining hall, and a few 
hundred yards into the woods, lugging 
their sleeping bags. 

They've been here before to watch a 
demonstration on ho w to set up poles for 
shelters and how to build a safe fire. The 
fire instructions are heeded very carefully 
and the youngsters know that their ham- 
burgers and vegetables won't get cooked 
if they can't get their cooking fires started 
with one match. "For tinder, start with 
birch bark, but not from a live tree," was 
what they had been told earlier. Each 
group has everything precisely set before 
lighting that all important match. It 
would be pretty humiliating to have to 
"borrow" fire from another cabin. 

After the excitement of cooking, dark- 
ness settles in, and the trees cast ever- 
longer shadows. "Who-oo-oo" comes 
echoing through the woods, and some- 
one is telling ghost stories, playing games 
with young imaginations. One by one the 
fires flicker leaving beds of glowing em- 
bers. The whisper of deep breathing is all 
that disturbs the late night silence. 

The outdoor training and appreciation 
and respect for Vermont's wildlife were 
all things Kehoe had in mind when he 
initiated the Green Mountain Conserva- 
tion Camps in 1966. From that first year 
with a total of 108 campers to the present 
set-up with two camps catering to over 
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1,000 young people each Summer, the 
Commissioner has been satisfied. 

"We can take kids out in the woods and 
show them aspen and poplar trees and 
ask them why we clear-cut a section," 
Kehoe says, putting himself in the posi- 
tion of a camp counselor. "You look over 
ground with new growth and tell how the 
buds on plants provide feed for birds. 
You show them grouse, robins, blue jays. 
Get the kids out there where they see 
what's happening," he says. 

Why is all this important? 

"Does it make sense to use land for a 
shopping center or town dump when it 
can naturally provide food, shelter, 
water, and air for wildlife?" Kehoe asks. 
The answer is obvious to the campers, 
not because they read it in a book but 
because of the experiences they accumu- 
lated during their week in the woods. 

Since last August, all has been quiet 
around Buck Lakę. The raccoon and fox 
were released into the Hurricane Brook 
Gamę Management Area. The deer were 
brought to the University of New Hamp- 
shire for a nutrition study. The ducks 
were turned loose on Buck Lakę. The red 
squirrels and two skunks raised and left 
in the area are the caretakers of the camp 
until this year's campers plunge into the 
wilderness to liven it up again. ofr 
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One week of courses, 
concerts and classics 

The Peacham Piano Festival 

By Louis Lamoureux 
Photographs by George Wilson 



S ummers in Peacham have been 
sweetened by exquisite musie for 
many years. On a walk through the vil- 
lage on a languorous July afternoon one 
can hear, borne on the soft air from open 
Windows, strains of piano musie heard 
morę often in great concert halls of cities. 

It was such an afternoon last July when 
some forty pianists began to assemble at 
Peacham Corner just as the ancient beli in 
the lofty-spired church tolled out the 
hour of three. Some were young — many 
were not. They had travelled for hun- 
dreds of long, tiring miles in luxury se- 
dans, cars rented at airports, and in 
crowded vans to alight into what must 
have seemed an oasis of calm. 

Just Crossing over into Vermont some- 
times seems like changing into a pair of 
comfortable old slippers, but Peacham is 
another experience entirely. Peacham 
Corner, as the principle village is com- 
monly called, clings to a hillside at the 
convergence of four roads where a geo- 
detic survey has marked the altitude as 


being 1310 feet. Traffic is desultory; the 
maximum speed limit of 30 m.p.h. is sel- 
dom achieved. The bark of a dog can be 
heard the entire length and breadth of the 
mapie shaded village of 38 residences. 
Only the main Street which climbs up and 
climbs down in its course is paved as 
befitting the business of the village — all 
visible in a coup d'oeil are the one coun¬ 
try storę, the private library established in 
1810, the town clerk's office, and the 
Church built in 1806, around the corner 
just far enough to miss the black top. The 
village homes are mostly good, honest, 
white houses built over 150 years ago — 
open pages of town history — Cape Cod, 
Greek Revival, four-square. The impres- 
sion, which is the reality, is that life is 
comfortable, neighborly and genteel. 

Ahead lay a week-long Chopin-Schu- 
mann piano festival: a week of concerts, 
master courses in the musie of those 
composers, hours of practice, and enter- 
tainment as guests of Peacham-at-large 
turned out in fuli hospitality. 


The students were quickly guided to 
their hosts in every part of town — for 
veterans of earlier festivals there were 
emotional reunions. Some went to farm- 
houses, some to homes of Summer resi- 
dents, professors and teachers took sev- 
eral, a minister had one, all Festival 
Committee members hosted one or morę, 
a town lister had one, the town clerk 
took two, an artist had one, the local sur- 
geon was assigned one. Accommodations 
ranged from luxurious to modest, but 
hospitality was superlative in every case. 

During the week, hosts would provide 
breakfast — Peacham pantries would do 
themselves proud and their products 
would linger lovingly on palates for a 
long time. Noon lunches would be pro- 
vided at the schoolhouse every day. 
Meals planned for evenings were a 
steak-fry, a chicken barbecue, church 
suppers at Walden and Groton and an 
Historical Society supper. Leisure time 
was found for swimming at Harvey and 
Willoughby Lakes, naturę and bird 

















walks, antiquing, horseback riding, winę 
and cheese parties. 

This was Peacham's third piano festival 
with all proceeds going to local organiza- 
tions: the first had been Bach and the sec- 
ond Beethoven. Most of the students had 
participated in both, attracted to Peacham 
by Eunice Norton, a concert pianist who 
has been a long-time Summer resident. 
They had been her students in the past in 
Pittsburgh — some for many years — and 
her influence had been strong in the 
shaping of their musical proficiency. 
When Miss Norton and her husband. 
Bernard Lewis, planned the first piano 
festival, it was not thought of as some- 
thing that would happen again. Once ex- 
perienced, however, the students had 
clamored for morę. 

Miss Norton has had a distinguished 
career as a performer in the great concert 
halls of Europę and the United States, 
and as a soloist with renowned sym- 
phony orchestras. She had conducted 
master courses in several American uni- 
versities. Among her many awards, she 
has won the Bach Prize and the Chappel 
Medal. 

The first piano event of the Festival 
Week was a Sunday evening concert by 
Miss Norton. There were about two 
hundred and fifty in the audience at the 
church in a town where the normal popu- 
lation is slightly over 500. The summer 
community appeared in force: university 
professors, authors, artists, foreign serv- 
ice men, as well as a coterie of musie lov- 
ers from Peacham and nearby towns. 

The artist, elegantly gowned, swept 
down the scarlet-carpeted aisle — smiling 
and nodding — a swish of silk and a trail 
of chiffon. She turned to face the audi¬ 
ence, acknowledging their applause with 
deep bows, took her place at the polished 
Steinway and played for an hour and a 
half. Standing ovations, bouquets of 
flowers and enthusiastic applause were 
rewarded by encore after encore. There 
would be three morę such evenings dur- 
ing the week. 

Four master courses were also con¬ 
ducted by the teacher at the church from 
nine to one. Almost all of the students are 
musie teachers themselves: one a woman 
laywer, another a law student, one is 
studying for his master's degree in psy- 
chology, another arranges musie on 
"Sesame Street," and one is on the con¬ 
cert Circuit. Before the entire class, stu¬ 
dents played the Chopin or Schumann 
pieces they had practiced. While a stu¬ 
dent played, Miss Norton, standing by 
the piano, indicated tempo and nuances 
with vigorous arm movements and 
lunges, sometimes shouting encourage- 



The church at Peacham Corner is the center for the week-long piano festwal where 
former students of Eunice Norton gather each Summer. Among their hosts is 
author Louis Lamoureux (above, left) who is also Peacham's town clerk. 


ment and approval, sometimes humming 
a passage when a student faltered. Each 
was given comments on their technique. 

The students were not only devoted to 
their teacher, but affectionate to each 
other. Their expressions immediately reg- 
istered approval when the playing went 
well, sympathy when there was a 
difficulty. Miss Norton returned their 
warm regard: "I love you all — I wouldn't 
be doing this if I didn't." 

Why, one might wonder, would 
pianists already highly accomplished 
study with the artist year after year and 
take a week out of their busy lives to 
come to Peacham for saturation study 
and practice? As one student put it: "It is 
a tremendous intellectual binge." An¬ 
other long-range student phrased it this 
way: "It is Eunice's creativity. She starts 
from where you are — you then become 
creative. She causes one to be aware of 
what the composer means and not just 


the playing of notes." "Listening skills 
are inereased two hundred fold. There is 
an awareness of minutę detail of a par- 
ticular composer. For an entire week, 
awareness is enforced." 

Other sentiments are expressed in 
farewells at the end of the Festival Week: 
"You have taken us so completely into 
your lives for a whole week!" "We have 
just so enjoyed being in such an atmo- 
sphere — we are so honored by the at- 
tention." 

And what do the Peacham hosts say? 
"It was an exciting week with the rare 
opportunity to hear fine musie superbly 
played, and to feel close to sensitive 
people so completely devoted to an art." 
They had opened up their trunks and 
displayed their treasures to the guests. 

Memories are fond of past festivals. 
Now calendars are being cleared for the 
week of July 6 — the Mozart, Brahms, 
Schubert Piano Festwal. c 
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LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Vermonts Western Boundary 

Written and photographed by Richard Montgomery Fischer 


/ / / i ood morning. Our ferry, Champlain, is approaching 
the dock," I hear a voice say, every hour on the hour, 
every Summer day. "Will all drivers and passengers please re¬ 
turn to your vehicles and have your tickets ready for collection 
by our dockhand. Thank you and have a pleasant Crossing." 
Those are reassuring words that drift through my open office 
window hourly. They act as a preface to what will almost cer- 
tainly be one of the most colorful and spectacular ferry rides in 
the Northeast. Something very special is in storę for the travel- 
ers who are about to cross Lakę Champlain. 

But the ferries and the busy Burlington waterfront are only 
two of many aspects of Vermont's western boundary. Lakę 
Champlain. I'm interested in morę. For the last eight years, I 
have been working for the New England River Basins Commis- 
sion and my principal concern has been this magnificent, 120- 
mile long body of water that provides 75 miles of boundary be- 
tween Vermont and New York. What are the opportunities for 
Lakę Champlain and what are the problems that can be antici- 
pated and solved? The studies in which I have taken part have 
looked at the past uses of the Lakę, its present condition and 
futurę possibilities. Those possibilities, under the proper direc- 
tion, seem filled with promise. 

Lakę Champlain. The name itself evokes vivid and pleasing 
images for those who have become familiar with its waters and 
shorelands. To the Indians, who for centuries fought for control 
of the valley in which the Lakę rests, the body of water was 
named "Caniaderi guarute" or "the gate of the country." To 
Samuel de Champlain, who first looked at the Lakę in 1609 and, 
in a moment of pronounced immodesty, named it after himself, 
the waterway seemed indeed to be the entrance to a vast and 
unexplored territory. The deep and navigable waters appeared 
to him to be ideał for inland commercial routes. 

But that vision was never to be fully realized. On the occasion 
of the 300th anniversary of Champlain's "discovery" of the 
Lakę, Ambassador James Bryce of Great Britain delivered a 
speech in Burlington (July 8, 1909) which pointed out very suc- 
cinctly how the best laid plans of even great explorers can 
sometimes go astray. 

"How strangely does the present differ from what anybody in 
the past could have foretold," Bryce said. "How little can any- 
one see what the futurę has in storę; how little can the discov- 
erer himself tell what will become the land he discovered. 
Champlain thought that he came here to establish the dominion 
of the Royal House of France, to open up a great trade of furs 
and to make this a great highway of commerce. The monarchy 
of France is gone, the furs are gone, the Indians whom he 
sought to convert are gone; and except for a short time when the 
trade in furs was active along Lakę Champlain, it has never been 
a great highway of commerce." 

While the ambassador may have been guilty of overlooking 
the very significant interstate commerce and trade of the last 
century in which barges loaded with iron ore, coal, tannery car- 
goes and lumber nearly clogged the Lakę, his assessment was at 
least partially accurate. Lakę Champlain never endured as a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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VERMONT LIFE FOUR SEASONS NOTES 

In response to many requests, Vermont Life is now offering its 
own linę of superior notecards, featuring full-color scenes on 
each card with ample room inside for personal messages. 

A box of 16 distinctive notes — two each of eight seasonal 
Vermont scenes by leading photographers — and 16 envelopes 
is priced at $4.50 per box plus postage and handling. 

Please use the order form opposite page 17 and mail your 
order in the envelope on this page for quick delivery. 
Charge orders (VISA and Master Charge) are welcome. 


BOOKS IN THE "YERMONT LIFE" LIBRARY OF CLASSICS 


Life in Vermont as it is, as it was and as it might have 
been are the subjects explored in Vermont Life 's library of 
books. Vermont: A Special World ($19.95) presents the 
State as it is today, in one of the most beautiful photo col- 
lections ever published. A photo collection of yesterday 
is presented in Vermont Album ($6.95), an affectionate 
and nostalgie look at Vermont the way it used to be. 
Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen ($12.95) offers 
kitchen advice and recipes that might seem old fash- 
ioned but friends of the beloved Mrs. Appleyard know 
they are timeless. Ralph Nading Hill's Lakę Champlain: 
Key To Liberty ($14.95) is admired not only as the most 
comprehensive history of that magnificent waterway, 
but the most readable and richly illustrated as well. Mis- 
chief in the Mountains ($5.95), a collection of Vermont 
folklore, features 13 stories that are not to be believed. 
Probably. 

To order any of these Vermont elassies, or for subscription 
information, please use the order form bound between pages 16-17. 
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(Contimied from page 48) 

great highway of commerce. Today, in 
fact, its open water connections via canals 
to the Hudson River to the south and the 
St. Lawrence to the north, have madę it a 
widely used waterway for pleasure vehi- 
cles. Whether it's a day sailor in Malletts 
Bay or the schooner Richard Robbins on 
one of its weekly Summer cruises (see 
Vermont Life, Summer 1979) the principal 
use of the Lakę is for recreational pur- 
poses. There are still barges filled with oil 
journeying north to lakę ports, but these 
large and low-lying cargo-laden vessels 
pass through only once a day during 
Summer and Autumn. 

Diversity is the key to Lakę Champlain. 
The magnificent water/island/mountain 
vista, along with the dozens of smali 
coves and challenging southerly winds, 
attracts many boaters. Rich and abundant 
warm and cold water fishing oppor- 
tunities exist and the expansive agricul- 
tural shorelands and excellent wetland 
breeding grounds for fish and birds add 
to the scenie wealth and diversity of the 
Lakę. 

Along with all these assets, however, 
comes a certain contradiction in terms. 
Assets are only assets up to a point. 
Overuse can turn them into an entity that 
is just ordinary — or worse. 

The smali islands of Lakę Champlain 
are an example. The Lakę has 71 of them, 


each under 1,000 acres. Most have been 
passed from generation to generation for 
many years but as suburban expansion in 
the valley grows, as it has and will, these 
islands become the objects of some atten- 
tion. Their value has rapidly inereased 
over recent years; owning an island be- 
comes a morę appealing fantasy than ever 
before, even though most of these islands 
are unsuitable for development because 
of shallow soil or the existence of impor- 
tant waterfowl nesting areas. 

A private and non-profit organization, 
the Lakę Champlain Islands Trust, has 
recently been formed by valley residents 
to work toward the protection of the fu¬ 
turę of these smali islands. The Trust 
works directly with owners to assess the 
desirability of acquiring deed restrictions 
which would help protect the scenie or 
wildlife values of the islands. In one 
example, the owner of Carleton's Prize, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roberts of South Hero, do- 
nated her island to the Trust in 1978 with 
the stipulation that its undeveloped 
character be retained in perpetuity. The 
Trust was able to assure her that this 
would be the case. 

While the islands are being protected 


For a complete history of the Lakę, 
consult Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty 
by Ralph Nading Hill. See announce- 
ment on page 49. 


by the Trust, it is the State of Vermont 
which has been aggressive about assuring 
clean water in Lakę Champlain. The 
Agency of Environmental Conservation 
has also been able to take advantage of a 
number of opportunities to acquire out- 
standing parcels of land which are or 
soon will be available for public use. 
Whether it is on the magnificent point of 
land at Kingsland Bay in Ferrisburg or 
one of the few natural sandy beaches in 
Malletts Bay in Colchester, the State has 
consistently been involved in making cer¬ 
tain that recreational opportunities are 
provided on Lakę Champlain. 

Today there are 125 public and com- 
mercial campgrounds and marinas pro- 
viding access sites to the Lakę from the 
Vermont shoreline, or one for every 
miles of shoreline. 

Although public access opportunities 
are abundant, new sites are still needed 
to meet the growing demands of the 
populous greater Burlington area. An- 
other problem which will have to be faced 
and solved in the coming decade is the 
overcrowded boat condition in certain 
bays. To find an equitable solution that 
sets a limit on the number of boats with- 
out discriminating against boat owners is 
the complex problem being considered by 
several public agencies with varying 
jurisdictions. 

Still another important task that needs 
to be accomplished is to establish an edu- 



















cational and research committee for the 
Lakę located in or near Burlington. So 
much cultural and social history is scat- 
tered in attics, antique shops and 
memories of long-time residents of the 
valley. This wealth of information, in my 
opinion, should be collected, catalogued 
and shared before it is lost forever. 

Significant changes have occurred 
along the shores of Lakę Champlain sińce 
the early 1960s, and change is expected to 
continue through the 1980s. How change 
is perceived, however, takes many forms. 
To Captain Merritt Carpenter, who has 
} been a skipper on a variety of Lakę 
Champlain ferry routes for 30 years, 
change can be measured by two notice- 
able, continuing events on the Lakę. "Be¬ 
fore 1940/' he says, "I saw very few sail- 
| boats. Now, powerboats are the excep- 
tion. But the biggest change of all has 
been all the new lights that have cropped 
up to the north and south of Burlington 
Harbor. It used to be that it was desolate 
i and dark at night along the shores of the 
i Lakę. Not anymore. Nowadays I am con- 
stantly seeing new landmarks to guide 
I my way across the Lakę." ofr 


One of the Lake's 71 islands, Carletoris Prize 
at right, has been donated to a Trust and 
will never be developed. Lakę scenes below 
include a uiew north of Fort Ticonderoga with 
Yermont in the background, a view west from 
Burlingtons King Street Dock and Shelburne 
Harbor (photographed by Paul Boisuert). 























Days of Enchantment 






























... a scenie port folio 




G enerous nearly to a fault with their gifts 
of color and their sultry invitations, 
these days of enchantment are every bit as 
generous in their length. Obligingly, they start 
earlier and linger longer. In Craftsbury, Stuart 
Bertland photographed this bouquet of perennials — 
phlox and tiger lilies, delphiniums and daisies — 
offering their own enchantment. And in nearby 
Greensboro, Richard Howard found this double 
rainbow. The delicate layers of hue and texture, 
above, are in a photograph by Richard W. Brown. 
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T he open invitation of these 

enchanting days of Summer in 
Vermont is to work or play or 
simply be outdoors. Photographs on 
these pages include brothers on an 
improvised swing, by George Robinson; 
a portrait of an artist near Stowe, 
by Stuart Bertland; a rabbit whose 
name must be Peter, by George D. 
Cahoon; a farmer sharpening a cutter 
for haying, by John A. Lynch; an 
exchange of pleasantries in a South 
Royalton pond, by Jim Eaton, and a 
Pomfret farmscape, by R.J. Alzner. 
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V eyond the days of enchantment 
I lies a new abundant season but 

few are impatient for its 
arrival. These Summer days are to be 
savored, as is this young man in 
Stowe, portrait by Stuart Bertland. 

No need to worry, an apprehensive 
foal is told in this photograph by 
Richard W. Brown. In Bethel, 

Ava Emerson found these two friends 
enjoying a moment of leisure on a day 
madę for just such moments, in a 
season of enchantment. 
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A Haven for Writers 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 


A lexander Solzhenitsyn is alive and well in Vermont, 
l surrounded by a tali fence with sturdy gates and electronic 
detection devices. But his neighbors in the Windsor County 
town of Cavendish don't object to that fence around his 65-acre 
estate and his seclusion behind it. His memoir of literary life in 
Russia in the 1960s and early 1970s, and the efforts of the Rus- 
sian bureaucracy to silence his criticism, has just been published 
by Harper & Row. Entitled The Oak and the Calf, Solzhenitsyn^ 
memoir is one of the major literary events, internationally, of 
the current book season. 

His work is writing, and writing is hard work. Vermonters 
can understand why a man would fence himself away from in- 
terruptions when he has hard work to do. 

Writing is lonely work, also. Every writer is self-employed in 
the basie sense of that term: the motivation to write well must 
come from within. It is often tedious and exasperating and 
emotionally exhausting. As Vermont's poet laureate, Robert 
Frost, put it years ago: "No tears in the writer, no tears in the 
reader. No surprises for the author, no surprise for the reader." 

Writing for Solzhenitsyn begins at seven a.m. or earlier in a 
separate building detached from his house in Cavendish. He 
takes a break at mid-day but often lunches alone. Then he con- 
tinues until five p.m. Ali over Vermont other writers are doing 
the same. They aren't all as talented and forceful as Solzhenit¬ 
syn, but they are all victims of furor scribendi, as Charles Edward 
Crane called it in Let Me Show You Vermont. They cure this 
addiction by disciplining themselves to the daily drudgery of 
putting words on paper. They fence themselves into solitude 
from the world in order to commune privately, and often in 
misery, with the elusive images which flit through their heads 
and throb for expression in words. 

When Wallace Stegner, the Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist, 
comes from California to Vermont each Summer (as he has done 
almost every year sińce 1939), he retreats to a woodshed behind 
his tree-hidden little house on a hillside off a private dirt road 
north of Greensboro so he can write undisturbed. Robert Penn 
Warren, a Pulitzer Prize-winning poet, has a hide-away in a 
section of Stratton that is so remote that Norman Runnion of the 
Brattleboro Reformer says you have to use a snowmobile to get 
there in June. 

Solzhenitsyn actually erected a fence to surround his prop- 
erty; other writers so the same thing figuratively. Bernard 
Malamud, the prize-winning novelist in Bennington, insists 
that a writer must shun the world and organize his talent; 
otherwise the frustration is "as though you had a field of flow- 
ers and were never able to collect them." He warns aspiring 
writers: "Life starts turning somersaults over your back and the 


next thing you know you're confronting things that seem to you 
morę important than getting organized to do your writing." 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the economist who tries to write for 
four hours each morning on his "unfarmed farm" in Newfane, 
says "I find that ideas only come to me under the terrible pain of 
looking at a blank page and saying to myself, 'Galbraith, this is 
the day when you discover that this is all an empty shell; you 
have faked it all these years.' There is nothing morę conducive 
to thought." 

But authors are ambivalent. Solzhenitsyn sometimes ignores 
that fence around his estate; he's been seen in Ludlow, in Ches¬ 
ter, in Springfield, even strolling down Main Street in 
Montpelier. One of his sons, Dmitri, has been dispatched to 
farmhouses near the Solzhenitsyns' hill to leave gifts — a cake 
for one, chocolates for another, a bottle of vodka for a third. 

Writers need solitude to write, but they crave sociability in 
order to compensate for the hours in self-confinement. Also 
they need to hear real talk by real people in order to recharge 
their literary batteries. Even J. D. Salinger, who is notorious for 
fending off intruders who approach his remote hide-away in 
Cornish, New Hampshire, has been known from time to time to 
slip quietly across the Connecticut River to Windsor, Vermont, 
and hang around the Texaco gas station with the teen-agers 
who loiter there. 

When authors unchain themselves from their typewriters or 
pads and pencils and re-enter the "real world" for a little relief 
and reereation their feelings are easily hurt by people who don't 
understand that writers aren't dangerous beasts at all times. 
Ronald Rood of Lincoln, Vermont, the author of several naturę 
books, tells how he worked all day in the Middlebury College 
Library and went home glassy-eyed. Driving through Bristol he 
noticed a church supper; he stopped, bought a ticket, filled his 
piąte in the serving linę, and sat down in the last empty chair at 
a table occupied by seven ladies. At once all seven got up and 
moved to another table. Rood figured there was an eighth lady 
in their party, and he had botched their seating arrangment by 
occupying the last chair. Not so; months later one of the ladies 
apologized to him. Rood had just published Land Alive: The 
World of Naturę at One's Door, and apparently the lady had read 
it. Recalling the church supper she said, "We meant to leave. 
We all thought you were writing another Peyton Place" — and 
she paused before adding the clincher — "and we thought we 
were going to be in it." 

Authors have a hard time expressing their feelings. That 
seems odd but it is true: writers can flow like a mountain stream 
when describing others but be wordless when asked to explain 
themselves. And as Marguerite Hurrey Wolf of Jericho has put 
it, "there are distinguished authors who can't say a complete 
sentence out loud and there are polished speakers who write as 
though they had been assigned a fifth grade composition." In 
her new book, The Sheep's in the Meadow, Raccoons in the Corn 
(The New England Press of Shelburne, Vt.), she dismisses 
as a myth the widespread belief "that if the tools of your craft 
are words they can spili out of your mouth as easily as from 
your fingertips." 

Speak a few kind words to an author if you know one. Invite 
him to jump over his fence. Don't be hurt if he looks sour and 
mumbles incoherently. His head may be in the throes of com¬ 
position. He'll come out of it and be normal after a while. 

Don't be surprised if you see Bernard Malamud picking 
flowers in a field when he should be writing, or if the Solzhenit¬ 
syns drop by for vodka martinis if invited. Remember Robert 
Frost's verse from "The Tuft of Flowers": 

"Men work together," I told him from the heart, 

"Whether they work together or apart." z/y? 
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Sounds of Summer in 
St. Johnsbury 


The Band Plays On 

By David A. V. Reynolds 
Photographs by Richard W. Brown 


O ne of the surest signs of Summer 
in the Northeast Kingdom can be 
heard as well as seen. It is the St. 
Johnsbury Band which has been having 
an outdoor Summer concert season for 
150 years, making it the third oldest band 
in continuous existence in the country 
(younger only than the West Point and 
Allentown, Pa. bands). 

The fact that the St. Johnsbury Band 
has functioned so long is not easily ex- 
plained. Many other Vermont towns had 
bands as late as the 1930s according to 
Elmer Willey who has played in the band 
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for fifty years. "There were so many 
bands back then that an international as- 
sociation was founded in 1935 that spon- 
sored festivals involving bands from all 
over Vermont and Southern Quebec." 

The Second World War caused many of 
the local groups to disband but in St. 
Johnsbury, the war only meant finding 
new members — mostly women. 

From its inception, the band was 
plagued by financial problems. "There 
are the uniforms," a director wrote to a 
local newspaper in 1871. "We would 
wear them with much morę pleasure if 


they had been paid for and if we did not 
fear the tailor would suffer for them in the 
end." But the town's response was less 
than enthusiastic and it was not until the 
town meeting of 1912 that the band 
finally received $1,000. Sixty-eight years 
later, the band continues to request the 
same amount annually. 

While the band has often lacked finan¬ 
cial support, this has never been the case 
for its musical efforts. Crowds in the 
hundreds were common at the outdoor 
concerts throughout the 1800s. 

Today, the concerts are performed in a 
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While the band offers renditions of Sousa, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein and Rachmaninoff, playing children 
add to the festival-like atmosphere of the concerts. 

At left, ]. A. Balch photographed the band, circa 1870, 
by courtesy of the Fairbanks Museum. 





bandstand and the only distraction — a 
pleasant one — is from children who at- 
tend and compete for attention from the 
audience. 

The 42 members share a great pride in 
the band's history and tradition. Larry 
Webbley, the current director, sees an- 
other reason for the band's longevity. 
"While we take our musie seriously, we 
have a lot of fun doing it. In fact playing a 
musical instrument and having a sense of 
humor are really the only requirements 
for joining." 

In addition to local concerts, the band 
plays in several parades and at local fairs. 
'Tt's quite a Schedule for a group of un- 
paid volunteers but I can't imagine there 
not being a St. Johnsbury Band/' says 
Webbley. With this spirit, shared by the 
band members and their enthusiastic 
audiences, the long and unbroken history 
of the St. Johnsbury band becomes easier 
to understand. You might want to drop 
by sonie Monday evening and listen to a 
bit of Yermont history. cOo 
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Part-Time Farmer 
... on one horsepower 

By Noel Perrin 

Photographs by Richard W. Brown 


T here are several ways to deal with 
the lawn around a country house. The 
simplest (and most suburban) is to buy a 
large power mower, and spend half a day 
e^ery week mowing it. After all, the 
Arabs need our help. 

A morę interesting way is to fence off 
the part furthest from the house, and 
then get a couple of lambs. Let them do 
the mowing. In the Fali you have a re- 
duced gasoline bill, plus a hundred 
pounds of meat for the freezer. Several 
years ago I adopted this method. 

I quickly discovered, though, that I had 
a problem. Lawns and lambs are not well 
timed. In the Spring, when grass grows 
fastest, lambs are still too young to eat 
much. They can't keep up even with a 



pasture madę out of one side of a yard. In 
the Fali, when they are big and greedy, 
the grass quits growing. 

Real farmers do not encounter this 
problem. Real farmers have animals of all 
sizes; and grown sheep can and do keep 
up with Spring grass. The ewes even 
transmit quite a lot of it to the lambs in 
the concentrated form of milk. But my 
two annual weanlings can hardly make a 
dent in a quarter-acre pasture. By the first 
of June, most of the grass is a foot high. 
Worse yet, it is already too tough for 
young lambs, so they keep grazing and 
regrazing the few open patches. My 
once-elegant piece of lawn looks as if it 
had the mange. With a sigh, I set the 
power mower as high as it will go, and go 
out to waste gasoline. 

This past June I had a better idea. In- 
stead of a three-horsepower mower, I 
would use a one-horsepower horse. A 
particularly speedy model happened to 
be available. Friends of minę named 
George deNagy and Merry Leonard have 
a Belgian workhorse, which they use in 
logging, and they are habitually short of 
pasture for him. So I invited them to 
bring Chub over for a visit. I knew, from 
George's frequent complaints about it, 
that Chub had been eating two bales of 
hay a day all Winter — eighty pounds of 
food a day. I figured that with an appetite 
like that, he could bring the lamb pasture 
to velvety smoothness in a week or less. I 
was right, too. I just hadn't foreseen all 
the side effects. 

Merry rode the horse over one Satur- 
day afternoon. She is a tali, good-look- 
ing, strongly built girl, but she looked 
tiny perched up on a ton of Belgian. The 
pasture looked tiny, too, when we led 
Chub into it, and my two lambs suddenly 
looked like toys brought home to go in 
the baby's crib. But they were in no 
danger from Chub's massive feet. He ig- 
nored them completely. All that tali grass 
excited him, and he instantly set to work 
grazing. By dark he had already leveled 
quite a stretch — and he had also drained 
the lambs' drinking-tub in about six swal- 


lows, and had two refills. (We carried 
them from an outside faucet at the house 
in pails.) 

On Sunday morning, my wife and I 
were awakened by loud neighing. There 
is a 25-acre pasture across the road from 
my house, and in it were a number of 
beef cattle plus a marę named Alberta. 
She belongs to my neighbor Dave Chap¬ 
man. Like Chub, she's a workhorse, 
though not a Belgian — she probably 
weighs no morę than 1200 pounds. All 
day Saturday she and the cows had been 
back behind the hill, out of sight. But now 
she was standing right across the road 
from Chub, whickering at him. And 
Chub? He was at the very front of the 
lamb pasture, his head, neck and shoul- 
ders over the fence, neighing thunder- 
ously at Alberta. The fence was bowed 
sharply outward from his weight. 

To understand all that subsequently 
happened, you need to know what my 
lamb pasture looks like. It was originally 
built to eliminate mowing around the 
vegetable garden, and it incorporates 
three-quarters of the garden fence. At the 
very front, next to the road, there is a 
stone retaining wali about four feet high. 
The sheep fence (woven wire, 39 inches 
tali) runs right along the top. It was here 
that Chub was standing up, as if on a 
stage, looking somewhat like a very large 
opera singer in a very smali opera house. 
Belgians have blond manes, and spe- 
cifically he looked like the biggest of all 
Wagnerian tenors — say, six or seven 
Lauritz Melchiors rolled into one. 

I wasn't too worried about his jumping 
off the stone wali, but I was worried that 
he would dislodge a whole section of the 
sheep fence just by accident. The post on 
each side of him was creaking and groan- 
ing at that moment. I figured I had about 
ten minutes either to get him out or 
Alberta in. 

Early as it was, I hurried down to 
Dave's, and asked him if he would lend 
me Alberta for a few days. Dave wasn't 
eager to — he seemed to feel that Alberta 
was quite fragile, and that Chub might 
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Author Perrin, with daughter Amy at right, 
borrowed a Belgian workhorse to graze on the 
grass of his lawn. The results were effective 
but not exactly what he expected. 

hurt her — but when I explained that my 
fence was rocking like a ship in a storm, 
he finally agreed. 

It worked beautifully. Chub was gentle 
as anything with Alberta. The two of 
them grazed happily side by side. Both of 
them being big eaters, by Sunday eve- 
ning nearly half the pasture was cropped 
down. Apart from the fact that Chub 
would not let me give the lambs their 
daily handful of grain (acknowledging 
them for the first time, he swatted them 
away on each side with a swing of his 
head, and ate the grain himself), there 
were no problems at all. Unless you count 
carrying five pails of water a problem. 

Monday morning before I left for work, 
I went out to check things and to grain 




the lambs. I had two coffee cans of grain 
with me, and a simple plan. One can I 
would dump into the lambs' grain dish; 
and while Chub was eating it, I would 
race to the back of the pasture, followed 
by the lambs, and feed them secretly be- 
hind an apple tree. 

That worked, too. Chub never sus- 
pected a thing. As I strolled back from the 
apple tree, there he was, still licking the 
lambs' dish with an enormous tongue, 
while Alberta watched wistfully from a 


distance of about eight feet. Brains over 
brawn, I thought, pleased with myself. 

Then my eye was caught by the garden 
fence. Most of it was leaning inward at an 
angle of about 30 degrees. The pasture 
was still nearly half covered with lush 
grass, but those damned horses had been 
all around the sides of the garden during 
the night, sampling produce. This was 
the beginning of June, and the corn for- 
tunately was not up yet. They weren't in- 
terested in potato plants. But every row 
of peas, every row of lettuce, every row of 
beans was eaten for a distance of three 
and a half feet. 

I still had an hour before I needed to 
leave for work. Most of it I spent hastily 
tacking a strand of barbwire along the top 
of the garden fence. The two horses 
watched with interest, but madę no at- 
tempt to interfere. 

When I got home that evening, the re- 
maining vegetables were untouched. Bet- 
ter yet, the grass in the pasture was now 
two-thirds grazed down, and I figured 
another day or two would finish the job. I 
did notę that one apple tree had lost a 
major limb, presumably while Chub was 
having a scatch — but it was a tree that 
needed pruning anyway, and I decided 
not to let myself get upset. 


The decision was temporary. During 
dinner, we heard a report like a rifle shot, 
and I rushed out to investigate. Cut off 
from his garden nibblings by the strand of 
barbwire, Chub had been reaching over 
the big sheep-pasture gate to sample the 
grass outside. (It was identical to the 
grass inside, only shorter.) Just by resting 
his neck on it, he had broken the top 
2-by-4 and twisted the whole gate. Never 
mind dinner; I got busy with lavish appli- 
cations of barbwire. 

When we took the horses out on Tues- 
day evening, the pasture was as neatly 
trimmed as any power mower could have 
done — and much better fertilized. It had 
taken no morę than five or six hours of 
my time, even counting the subsequent 
gate repairs, and I am surę I saved at least 
a pint of gas. 

In fact, I was well enough pleased so 
that this year I plan to repeat the experi- 
ment, and save another pint of gas. Just 
two things will be different. First, I will 
have a strand of barbwire all the way 
around the pasture. Second, my visitors 
are going to be a couple of the smallest, 
oldest, and most sedate saddle horses I 
can find. Workhorses are glorious crea- 
tures, but as to their effect on a yard, 1'd 
rather have a Sherman tank. tOo 
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THE YERMONT EXPERIENCE 


Beyond the Second Ridge 

DANIEL A. NEARY, JR. 

/ / ah-boss — Cah-boss." The harsh cali rang across the 

V—* valley every evening just before milking, from a barn 
located in a stoney valley formed by the head waters of the Mili 
River in Tarbellville. I first heard those cries — the calling of the 
cows — shortly after World War II when the valley hummed 
with farming activity. It was a memory that stuck with me. Calls 
for the cows would reverberate between Hedgehog Hill and 
Willard Mountain and the cows — their bags bulging with milk 
— would head for the barn. 

Calling the cows also served another part of my memory. The 
distance traveled by the voices was a boundary for walking. I 
had been told never to go beyond the second ridge to the west 
of my home because many hunters in deer season got lost in 
that large tract of land, which was part of the Green Mountain 
National Forest. It was easy to see how. Any glance at a map 
would show that the natural north-south orientation of ridges 
changed into a jigsaw puzzle of ridges, contours, valleys and 
humps. The land, known as "Devil's Den" was forbidden terri- 
tory. 

During the last several years, this piece of land and five others 
were part of a wilderness issue. The U.S. Forest Service had 
been asked to start a nationwide review of what is known as 
"roadless and undeveloped areas." The review was to deter- 
mine what land might be included in a National Wilderness 
Preservation system, under the Wilderness Protection Act of 
1964. The controversy set conservationist groups who wanted 
morę wilderness areas in Vermont, including Devil's Den, 
against a coalition of other groups who did not. 

What intrigued me about the debate was the designation it- 
self. Just what was a wilderness area or a wilderness experi- 
ence? What were the ingredients of it? How much unspoiled 
acreage did a person have to encounter before he could say he 
lived in or had a wilderness experience? Did a person go to 
Central Park in New York City to get away from concrete and 
noise? Was that a wilderness experience for him? Was a ride in 
the country a wilderness experience to anyone who lived in the 
suburbs? For a person living in Vermont, was a wilderness ex- 
perience a walk on the Long Trail? 

As I read and reread about the debate on the wilderness, I 
realized that to a degree, a wilderness could be experienced in 
the area close to where I had spent my childhood. And I decided 
I wanted to have that experience first hand. I decided to walk 
beyond the previously forbidden territory — the second ridge — 
to see what walking in a proposed wilderness area was like. 

My first decision was to ask members of my family, twins 
Jessica and Carla, aged 14, and my wife Emily, if they were in- 
terested in joining me. At first they weren't very, but I kept put- 
ting on the pressure. Finally I got commitments from all of them 
to make a go of it. I figured it would be a chance of a lifetime for 
my daughters to walk across an area that I had wanted to 
traverse sińce my childhood. They seemed to think that what I 
was proposing was merely a long walk in the woods. 

One of the things that concerned me a bit was getting lost. Or 
what would happen if something went wrong? In the event of 
an accident in the middle of Devil's Den, it would be impossible 
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to get medical help quickly. I decided the only thing I could do 
was hope for the best, and proceeded to make a list of things to 
carry on the trip. Since we all could carry packs, I brought along 
enough freeze-dried food for three days, a flashlight, smali ax, 
canteens, a mess kit and some other odds and ends. 

The night before the trip I took out a relief map of the area and 
with a compass, established that if we walked on a bearing of 
285 degrees, west northwest, we would eventually get to Route 
7. I chose the route because it seemed like the easiest and it also 
avoided most of the swamps and bogs and several high peaks. 

I had no idea what to expect. My wife guessed the trip would 
take a day and a half because it seemed about eight to ten miles 
in a straight linę, or about 20 miles on foot. 

At 10 a.m. on a cloudy, cool June day, after a two-hour delay 
while we watched what the weather was doing, we put our 
packs on our backs and set off into the woods. 

It took 35 minutes to get up the first ridge and about another 
hour to get up the second. I was puffing hard and sweat broke 
out on my brow. Along the first part of the hike, we followed 
some stone walls overgrown with brush and trees. About fifty 
years ago, the land had been used as a pasture but it hadn't 
been used that way for at least 40 years, I was surę. Only the 
walls were still there, in woods that used to be fields. 

At the top of the second ridge, we stopped for a short time 
and I took off my pack, pulled out some apricots, dates, an 
orange and granola bar and swatted at black flies and 
mosquitos. After about 25 minutes, we continued to the top of 
the mountain, a fairly level and easy walk. There were some 
large birch trees but nothing grandiose or majestic. I had been in 
woods like these many times before. 

But this was morę remote. After hearing the rushing of a 
brook below, we went down a steep ridge. The map indicated 
this was Meadow Brook, a stream which came out of Beaver 
Meadows. It was beautiful and we stopped to refill our can¬ 
teens. The rest of the afternoon, we continued to trudge 
through dense underbrush. It was so thick we could not see 
morę than 10 feet in front of us. It was impossible to see our 
feet or what we were stepping on. There was plenty of solitude. 
The only signs of civilization were courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 
whose large bombers droned in the sky at intervals. 

From this point on, we had no idea where we were on the 
map. It was impossible to get an orientation because we 
couldnT see through the leaves. We just kept walking by the 
compass. There was tension at times, especially when we 
stopped for dinner. The evening air was getting cooler and the 
children wanted to get home and go to sleep in their beds. 

After dinner, we continued to plow through the thick under- 
growth following the compass and at 8:10 p.m., I spotted a 
brown patch through the leaves. 

"There's a road ahead!" I shouted. 

The mood of the group suddenly changed. We were all tired 
of being in the woods and the relative luxury of walking along a 
road was promising. Still, the road ran north and south and we 
weren't really surę which way to go on it. Since the pass in the 
mountains was a little to the south, we decided to take a south- 
erly direction. My feet were aching and beginning to blister. We 
crossed a brook and Carla found a flower and stopped to pick it. 

"We found a road. We found a road," Emily began to chant 
and the rest of us picked up on the chorus. Still, I was a little 
skeptical of just where we were on our 1952 map. This road 
seemed quite new. 





Doubt persisted until we came to a east-west Crossing, and we 
swung to the western fork. We saw our first person of the day at 
9:05 p.m. A man drove along this dirt road in a camper. I 
flagged him down and asked, "How far is Danby?" 

"Oh, a mile or so down the road," he said matter of factly. 

"We've done it," I cheered, not realizing we had two morę 
hours of walking left. Danby was actually about four miles 
down the road. But our spirits were high. My daughters had no 
desire to spend the night in the woods. They wanted to go to 
town, cali my mother, and have her drive from Tarbellville to 
pick us up. They had had it with the woods for the day. 

That's what happened. We got home around midnight and all 
immediately went to bed. There were times on the trip when I 
was so tired and sore that lying down on a gravel road with my 
head against a pack would feel almost as comfortable as a bed. 
But the real thing was better. 


In my sleep, I kept hearing those cries — the calling of the 
cows. "Cah-Boss" — echoing "Cah-Boss" on the second ridge 
— the edge of previously forbidden territory. Then another 
dream whirred in my head. 

In my boyhood, there was an old farmer who lived nearby by 
the name of Fred Tier. Dressed in a shale-colored shirt and 
granite-colored pants, he used to grab hołd of the bars of a 
wagon and haul a three-quarter load of hay by hand. He was 
nearly as strong as a horse, the animal he couldnT afford, so he 
pulled the load himself. Fred Tier was my idea of an iron man 
then. 

Nowadays, he was something morę than that. He was a sym¬ 
bol of what was going to happen to farming in this area, some¬ 
thing that had seen better times and was now dying out. Then, I 
thought of the mountains in this valley and how they had not 
changed at all. c O? 


Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


For those who appreciate Vermont outdoors, two recently pub- 
lished books should be of special interest. The new edition of 
the Day Hiker's Guide to Vermont is available in bookstores or 
from its publisher, the Green Mountain Club in Montpelier 
($4.95 for non-members and $3.50 for members of the Club). 
The pocket-sized guide describes hiking trails, multi-use trails 
and selected naturę trails throughout the State, with numerous 
maps to accompany the text. 

Also recently published is Charles W. Johnson's The Naturę of 
Vermont, by the University Press of New England in Hanover, 
N.H. Johnson, the State Naturalist, writes colorfully about the 
natural communities of the State: alpine areas; coniferous and 
hardwood forests; brooks, streams and rivers; marshes, bogs 
and swamps; ponds and lakes; and open areas of fields, farms 
and towns. Each is discussed in terms of its ecology and major 
plants and animals. The 250-page book, which is richly illus- 
trated, sells for $12.50 cloth or $5.95 paperback. 

Project Independence, a daycare center for the handicapped 
and elderly in Barre and featured in the Spring, 1980 issue of 
Yermont Life , has been selected by the Department of Humań 
Development in Washington, D.C. as one of the ten model serv- 
ice projects in the United States. 

Project Independence was founded five years ago by Lindsay 
0'Neil who is the current director. Participants rangę in age 
from 18 to 90 and the Staff and participants have expanded over 
the years to include college students doing in-service training 
and musicians and craftsmen conducting courses and work- 
shops through Vermont Council on the Arts programs. 

Internationally known flutist-pianist-composer Louis Moyse of 
I. Guilford, Vt. has been named Artistic Director of the newly re- 


vamped Stowe Performing Arts Festival, a week-long succes- 
sion of musical events to be held July 19 through 25. The Festival 
will begin with a concert conducted by Moyse, followed by a 
chamber musie concert on top of Mount Mansfield, jazz per- 
formances, a special tour of the Trapp Family Lodge and finally 
a performance of the Stowe Festival Orchestra in a world pre¬ 
mier performance of Moyse's Concerto for Four Flutes. 

The four woodcuts which comprise acclaimed artist Sabra 
Johnson Field's magnificent "Mountain Suitę" will be available 
through Vermont Life until August 26th, 1980. The prints may be 
purchased separately or as a quartet. Together, they comprise 
an imaginary landscape representing a cross-section of Vermont 
in each of the four seasons. Each print is signed by the artist and 
is available for $50 plus postage, or $75 framed. For morę Infor¬ 
mation, write or cali this magazine. 

It has been suggested that a little setting-the-record-straight is 
in order and we do so with an eagerness we hope will shine 
through our blush. First, we regret that Mabel Simays' name 
was misspelled in the last offering of this column when we said 
a word or two about her marvelous and inflation-fighting 
pharmacy in Johnson. 

Next, we regret suggesting (again in the last Post Boy) that 
The Idlenot Dairy in Springfield had stopped delivering milk in 
the area. It was pointed out, with justifiable indignation, that 
Idlenot has not stopped delivery at all; that the dairy is proud of 
the fact that it distributes throughout the Northeast, and that 
only home delivery has been discontinued. 

And finally, we regret an item that was not in the last offering 
of this column, an item which would have described the genesis 
of an idea which ultimately resulted in a video-taped conference 
of seven living governors of Vermont (see VL, Spring, 1980, 
page 2). The idea was born amidst a dinner conversation in the 
home of your faithful correspondent, though we can hardly 
claim diffidence as the cause of our oversight. We simply ne- 
glected to mention that Peter P. Smith of Middlesex and Charles 
K. Butler, Jr. of Montpelier first came up with the thought that 
Vermont's living governors had never been assembled for a chat 
and that such a conference would have historie consequences. 
With modest assistance from Vermont Life and major assistance 
from the Vermont Council on the Humanities and Public Issues, 
they brought the former and current chief executives together 
and produced an hour long film which will be shown on Ver- 
mont Educational Television and donated to the state's historie 
archives. c 
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Calendar of Summer Eoents 

Compiled by Helen Benedict 


Because these listings were compiled last Winter, 
there may be changes in time or datę. For additional 
information write: Eoents Dept., Vermont 
Deoelopment Agency, Montpelier 05602; or oisit 
local information booths when traoeling in 
Yermont. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Vermont State Parks Memoriał Day — Labor 
Day; Bennington Museum; Greenmont Cen¬ 
ter, Mon.-Sat. 9-5; Brattleboro Museum & 
Art Center, Tues.-Sun, 1-4; W. Brattleboro 
Chelsea House Folklore Center; No. Ben¬ 
nington Park-McCullough House; Manches¬ 
ter Ctr. Bromley Mtn. Alpine Slide; Man¬ 
chester Hildene daily 10-4, exc. Thurs.; So. 
Vt. Arts Center, Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 12-5, 
June 7- Oct. 12; Putney Santa's Land; 
Shaftsbury Hawkins House Craft Shop & 
Gallery daily 10-5:30; Springfield Art & His- 
torical Soc. Museum, Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30; 
Eureka Schoolhouse daily 9:30-5:30; Weston 
Farrar-Mansur House; Windsor American 
Precision Museum; Old Constitution House 
daily 9:30-5:30; Vt. State Craft Center at 
Windsor House, Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Barre Rock 
of Ages Granite Quarry, tours daily; Ferris- 
burg Rokeby Museum daily exc. Tues.; Four 
Winds Gallery daily 11-5; Killington Gon¬ 
dola Tramway July 2- Sept. 1, Wed.-Sun. 
10-4; Middlebury Sheldon Museum, 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Vt. State Craft Center at 
Frog Hollow, Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Weybridge 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm daily 8-4; 
Montpelier Wood Art Gallery, Tues.-Sat. 
12-4; Vt. Historical Soc. Museum, Mon.-Fri. 

8- 4:30, weekends July & Aug.; Rutland 
Chaffee Art Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10-5; June 
12-Oct. 30; Pittsford New England Mapie 
Museum; Sharon Joseph Smith Birthplace 
Memoriał; Addison John Strong DAR Man- 
sion; Chimney Point Tavern, Wed.-Sun.; 
Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery July 2 - Aug. 
31; Essex Jct. Discovery Museum; Cabot 
Farmers Coop, Mon.-Sat.; Newport Ameri¬ 
can Mapie Products tours, Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; 
Jay Peak Tramway daily July - Labor Day; 
Shelburne Museum daily 9-5; St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum; Fairbanks Museum & Planetar¬ 
ium; Mapie Grove Mapie Museum; Stowe 
Alpine Slide & Mt. Mansfield Gondola, mid 
June - mid Oct.; Bloody Brook Schoolhouse; 
Thrift Shop, Wed.-Fri. 10-4; Waterbury Ctr. 
Cold Hollow Cider Mili daily 8-6; Ripton 
Robert Frost Interpretive Trail; Burlington 
Fleming Museum; Healdville Crowley 
Cheese Factory daily 8-4, exc. Sun.; Graf ton 
Historical Museum Sat. 2:30-4:30, also Sun. 
in July and August; Newfane Windham 
Cnty. Historical Soc. Museum, 2-5; Brow- 
nington Old Stone House Museum daily 

9- 5; Hubbardton Battlefield & Museum, 
Wed.-Sun.; Orwell Mt. Independence, 
Wed.-Sun.; Strafford Justin Smith Morrill 
Homestead, Wed.-Sun.; Ludlow Black River 
Academy Museum daily 9-5; Bellows Falls 
Steamtown Foundation; Woodstock Histori¬ 
cal Soc., Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5:30; Gal¬ 
lery 2, daily 10-5, exc. Sun.; Vt. Institute of 
Natural Science, Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 


RECURRING EVENTS 

May 20-Sept. 8: Brattleboro Center for the Per¬ 
forming Arts, plays, Fri. & Sat. 8 p.m. 

May 31-Aug. 31: No. Troy Missisquoi Valley 
Historical Soc. Museum, Sat. & Sun. 2-5. 

June 14-Oct. 25: Rutland Farmers' Market, 
every Sat. 8-2. 

Mid-June-Mid-Oct.: Brattleboro Farmers' 

Market, every Sat. 10-2. 

June 27-July 12: Brandon Book Sale 10-4 p.m. 
exc. Sun. 

June 28-Sept. 28: Stowe Woodland Naturę 
Walks, Sat. & Sun. 10-3. 

July-Sept.: Newport Farmers' Market, every 
Sat. 9-1. 

July-Aug.: Burlington Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival, for info. cali 656-2094; St. 
Johnsbury Band Concerts, every Mon. 8 
p.m. 

July 3-Aug. 21: Hardwick Craftsbury Chamber 
Players, every Thurs. at 8 p.m., mini- 
concerts for children July 5, 19, Aug. 2, 16 at 
11 a.m. 

July 5-Aug. 15.: Plainfield Summer Repertory 
Theatre 8 p.m. 

July 8-Aug. 30: Summer Musical Theatre, 
Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m. at: Stowe High School, 
Killington Playhouse, Quechee Playhouse, 
Mt. Snów Playhouse; Theatre for Children, 11 
a.m., Stowe Fri., Mt. Snów Tues., Kill¬ 
ington Wed., Quechee Thurs. 

July 12-Oct. 11: Montpelier Farmers' Market, 
every Sat. 9-1. 

July 13-Aug. 2: Burlington area, Mozart 
Festival concerts, exc. Mon., for info. cali 
862-7352. 

July 20-Aug. 15: Adamant Musie School Con¬ 
certs, Wed., Fri., Sun. cali 229-9297 for info. 

July 25-Aug. 16: Brandon Book Sale 10-4 exc. 
Sun. 

July 27, Aug. 3, 17, 24: Ferrisburg Piano Con¬ 
certs, Four Winds Gallery, 4 p.m. 

Aug. 3-31: Poultney Band Concerts, every 
Sun. 8 p.m. 

Aug. 4-29: Marshfield Rummage Sale daily 
exc. Sun. 

Aug. 14-28: Middlebury Bread Loaf Writers' 
Conference. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

7: Marshfield Salad Supper, 5:00 p.m. on. 

19: Fletcher Hot Dish & Salad Supper, 5. 

21: Concord Paradę, Flea Market & Church 
Dinner, 10-4; White River Jct. St. Paul's Ch. 
Chicken Barbecue 11 a.m., Auction 12:30, 
Bargain Bin 9-3. 

26: South Hero Chicken Pie Supper, Cong. 
Church 

28: Chester Strawberry Supper 5-7 p.m.; Post 
Mills Strawberry Shortcake with musie, 
6:30. 


JULY 

2: Manchester Hildene "Dining With Lincoln" 
Box Supper & slide program. 6:00 p.m. 

4: East Corinth Chicken Barbecue 12:30 & 
Auction 10 a.m.; Clarendon Strawberry 
Festival 12:00 on; N. Ferrisburg Buffet Sup¬ 
per 5:30 p.m. 

5: Shrewsbury Ham Supper 5,6,7, p.m.; No. 
Pomfret Strawberry Supper 5,6,7,8; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper, 
5-7 p.m.; Waitsfield Strawberry Festival 5-7. 

6: Kirby Town Pienie & Barbecue 10 a.m. 

9: Morgan Sugar-on-Snow Supper 5,6,7, p.m. 

10: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 
5,6,7:30 p.m. 

12: Georgia Bazaar 4 p.m., Chicken Barbecue 
5,6,7 p.m., Auction 7 p.m.; Brownsville 
Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5-7 p.m. 

13: Marshfield Buffet Supper, 5 p.m. on. 

16: E. Arlington Smorgasbord, 5:00 p.m. 

17: South Hero Ham Supper; Fletcher Hot 
Dish & Salad Supper 5 p.m., Binghanwille 
UM Church. 

19: Irasburg Community Fair 11 a.m., Chicken 
Barbecue 5 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Supper 5-7. 

23: Brookline Sale, 4 p.m. & Supper, 5-7 p.m. 

25: Weathersfield Casserole Supper, 6:30 p.m. 

26: East Barnard Smorgasbord & Fair 3 p.m., 
Supper 5-8 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Supper 5-7 p.m. 

27: Marshfield Old Home Sunday, service 
11:00 a.m. followed by Dinner. 

AUGUST 

2: Chester Buffet Supper, St. Luke's Episc. 
Church, 5,6:30 p.m.; Brownsville Baked 
Bean & Salad Supper 5-7 p.m. 

3: East Topsham Chicken Barbecue 1-3 p.m. 

5: Brandon Smorgasbord 5:30 on, Cong. Ch. 

7: Wallingford Country Fair 10-8, Luncheon 11 
a.m., Dinner 5 p.m. 

9: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 
5-7. 

16: East Montpelier Center Old Meeting 
House Bazaar 10 a.m., Chicken Barbecue 
12:00; Poultney Flea Market 10-4, Church 
Supper 5-7 p.m.; East Corinth Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 p.m.; Brandon Peach Party 2-4 
p.m., St. Thomas Church; Brownsville 
Baked Bean & Salad Supper 5-7 p.m. 

21: So. Royalton Bazaar 2-6:30, Smorgasbord 
5:30,6:30, United Church; Fletcher Hot Dish 
& Salad Supper, 5:00 p.m. on, Binghanwille 
UM Church; Isle La Motte Old Home Day 
Chicken Pie Supper, 5,6,7,8; South Hero 
Turkey Supper. 

22: Weathersfield Casserole Supper Congreg. 
Ch. 6:30 p.m. 

23: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 
5-7 p.m. 

30: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Supper 
5-7 p.m. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

1: Stowe Northeast Fiddlers' Meeting, Mt. 
Mansfield; Springfield concert St. Mark's 
Church, 4 p.m. 

1-7: Warren-Sugarbush airport, Soaring 

Championships, mid-morning. 

6- 7: Northfield Conference on Vt. Birds, Nor- 
wich U. 

7: Woodstock Alumni Paradę 2:00 p.m.; Wait- 
sfield Mad River Valley/Shimano Bicycle 
Race, 9 a.m. regist.; Barre 4-H State Day. 

7- 8: Enosburg Falls Vermont Dairy Festival; 
Woodstock Balloon Festival, 7:30 a.m.-4:00 
p.m.; Stowe Bicycle Race 9 a.m. 

11: Newfane illustrated lecture on Covered 
Bridges, 8 p.m. Windham Cnty. Hist. Mus. 

13-15: Barton Fun-O-Rama, noon, Orleans 
Cnty. Fairgrounds; Essex Jct. Vt. Morgan 
Horse Show. 

14: Windsor St. PauFs Country Fair, 11-4. 

15: Brattleboro Alumni Paradę 2:00 p.m.; 

Springfield concert 4 p.m. St. Marks Ch. 

19: Woodstock Vt. Inst. Natural Science lecture 
on snakes 7:30 p.m. 

20- 21: Springfield Alumni Weekend. 

21- 22: Swanton Antique Show 10 a.m. 

22: No. Bennington Lawn Party, Park- 
McCullough House 4 p.m. 

22- 27: Woodstock Antique Steam Car Meet. 

26- 27: Weathersfield Antique Show & Sale 
10 - 6 . 

27- 28: Windsor Old Home Days Horse Show. 
28: Barton Nitę at the Fights, 8 p.m.; Arlington 

Lions' Auction; Randolph Lippitt Open 
25-mile Competitive Trail Ride. 

28- 29: Mclndoe Falls ScotFestival; Waitsfield 
Mad River Rugby Tournament 10 a.m. 

29: No. Danville Lamplight Service 7:30 p.m. 

29- 30: Stowe Sidewalk Art Show 10-6 p.m. 

JULY 

3- 6: Bristol Country A-Fair, paradę 10 a.m. 
July 4; Randolph "Musie Man," 8 p.m. 

4: Quechee Old-fashioned July 4th Celebra- 
tion, luncheon barbecue, pie & watermelon 
eating contest; Northfield St. Mary's Church 
Auction 10 a.m.; Stowe Marathon race, 
chicken barbecue 6 p.m., fireworks at dusk.; 
Woodstock Fireworks, food, entertainment, 
at high school grounds; Derby Paradę, rides, 
flea market, fireworks, 10-10; Warren Paradę 
& celebration 10 a.m.; Saxtons River Celeb- 
ration, paradę 9:30 a.m.; Barton Celebration, 
horse pulling, chicken barbecue, paradę, 

9- dusk; Brandon Fourth Celebration, paradę 
11 a.m., chicken barbecue 11-2:30, drum & 
bugle corps competition 2:30. 

4- 6: Woodstock Summer Festival, road race, 
crafts fair on the Green; Enosburg Falls 
Bicentennial 10-10. 

5: Newfane banjo contest 10 a.m.-9p.m.; Kirby 
Quilt Show 10-5; Middlebury Peasant Mar¬ 
ket, Village Green 10-4; Westminster Flea 
Market, 9-5; Waitsfield Country Fair 10-5; 
Warren Airshow, noon. 

5- 6: E. Burkę Burklyn Fair of Vt. Arts & Crafts, 

10- 5, Burkę Mt. Base Lodge. 

6- 12: Peacham Mozart/Brahms/Schubert Musie 
Festival. 

9: Woodstock Book Sale 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


10: Woodstock St. James Church Fair 10-4; East 
Corinth Flea Market 10-5. 

11: Woodstock Dog Club AKC Show 9-6. 

11- 12: Norwich Fair. 

12: Chelsea Flea Market 10-4; Wheelock Field 
Day, 9:30 on; Craftsbury Common Antiques 
& Uniques Festival 10-5; Brandon Country 
Fair, 10-3 p.m.; Vergennes Food & White 
Elephant Sale 10 a.m.; Springfield Russian 
Foods & Crafts Fair, 9:30 a.m. 

12- 19: Middlebury Festival on the Green. 

13: Stowe AKC Dog Show 9:00 a.m. Topnotch 
Field; Waitsfield Concert by Vt. Philhar- 
monic. Bundy Art Gallery 5 p.m. 

16: Post Mills Summer Rummage Sale & 
Luncheon, 10-2. 

16- 17: No. Hero Antiques Show. 

17- 19: Barre Paletteer Art Show, City Park. 

18: Isle La Motte Historical Society Gen. Meet¬ 
ing 8 p.m.; Cambridge Country Fair, 3 p.m. 
on; Stowe Craftsbury Chamber Players. 

18- 19: Middlebury Book Sale, Ilsley Library 
from 10 a.m.; Northfield Bazaar, 6:30 p.m. 

19: Randolph Garden Club Flower Show 
12:30-5, Chandler Center; Wilmington 
Lions' Club Auction 10-4, Haynes Hall; Wil- 
liamsville Church Fair & Food Sale 1-3:30 
p.m.; Bennington St. Peter's Episc. Church 
Summer Fair 11-3 p.m. 

19- 20: Hyde Park, Lamoille Cnty. Field Days; 
Gaysville Engine Show, 9 a.m. to dusk. 

20: Jay Horse & Pony Show 10 a.m.; E. Burkę 
Craftsbury Chamber Players, 3 p.m.; Stowe 
Horse Show 9 a.m. 

20- 25: Stowe Performing Arts Festival. 

22- 27: Swanton Summer Festival. 

23: Middlebury Inn, Old Homes Tour 1-4 p.m. 

23- 25: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

24: E. Arlington Firemen's Carnival 6:30 p.m. 

24- 25; Woodstock Antiques Fair. 

25: Newbury Fiddlers' Contest 8 p.m. 

25- 27: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair; Island Pond 
Lumbering Heritage Celebration. 

26: Sunderland Bennington Cnty. Field Day; 
Woodstock Flea Market 10-4, high school 
grounds; Springfield Windsor Cnty. Field 
Day; Craftsbury Old Time Fiddlers' Contest, 
noon; Pawlet Library Sale 10-3 p.m. 

26- 27: Northfield Slavic Festival 8:00 p.m. 

27: No. Danville Open House & Lamplight 
service, 6-7:30 p.m., refreshments; Wait¬ 
sfield Concert by Vt. Brass Quintet, Bundy 
Art Gallery 5:00 p.m.; E. Burkę Fiddlers' 
Contest 1 p.m. 

31: Westmore Old Attic Auction & Bazaar. 

AUGUST 

1: Montpelier Wood Art Gallery, 8 p.m., 
Craftsbury Chamber Players. 

1- 3: Essex Jct. Vt. Public Radio Craft Fair. 

2: Randolph Flea Market & Craft Fair, 10-4, 
United Church (rain datę Aug. 9); Pittsford 
Wooden Sap Bucket & Mapie Sugar making 
demonstration, New England Mapie Muse- 
um 8:30 a.m. — 4 p.m.; Barton Arts & Crafts 
Fair, 10-5; Middletown Springs Church 
Bazaar, luncheon 12-4; Weston Art Exhibi- 
tion & Sale, 10-6 on Green; Thetford Hill 
Fair; Arlington St. James Bazaar, all day; 
Townshend Grace Cottage Hospital Fair. 

2- 3: Middlesex Washington Cnty. Field Days. 


3: Sandgate Old Home Day 11:00 a.m.; E. 

Burkę David Moss, Drum Songs 8 p.m. 

6: Craftsbury Common Ladies Union Summer 
Sale 2-5 p.m.; Stowe Community Church 
Bazaar 10-3 p.m.; Morgan Bazaar 1:30 p.m. 
6-9: New Haven, Addison Cnty. Fair-Field 
Days. 

6- 10: Northfield Exhibit of Vt. Artists, Norwich 
U. 10-9 p.m. Aug. 6-9, 10-5 Aug. 10. 

7: Stowe Rotary Auction 10 a.m. to midnight; 
Arlington Street Fair; So. Hero Church 
Bazaar; Dorset Church Fair. 

7- 9: Newport "My Fair Lady'' (7:30 p.m. Aug. 
8,9,) 2 p.m. matinee Aug. 7. 

8- 9: Manchester Side Walk Sale all day. 

8-10: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Rally; 

Grand Isle Art Show & Sale 10-5. 

8- 17: Wilmington Art on the Mountain 10-5, 
Haystack Ski Area. 

9: Craftsbury Common Old Home Day 10 a.m. 
on; Castleton Colonial Day 9:30-5:00; Hyde 
Park Family Festival 10-9; chicken barbecue; 
Chelsea Fiddling Contest 8 p.m.; Chester 
Flea Market & Food Sale 10-4; Sharon Old 
Home Day & Old Folks' Pienie, chicken bar¬ 
becue, paradę 10 a.m.; Jericho Old Mili Day 
10-4; Graf ton House Tour, 1-5 p.m. 

9- 10: Rutland Art in the Park 10 a.m. — dusk. 
10: E. Burkę North Country Chorus 3 p.m. 
11-17: Stowe English Leather Grand Prix Ten- 

nis Tournament. 

13: Weybridge Vermont Day, Open House 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm 10:30-3; Danville 
Fair, 10 a.m. on Green. 

13-15: Burlington St. Mark's Antique Show & 
Sale 11 a.m. 

13- 17: Barton Orleans Cnty. Fair. 

14- 17: Wilmington Old Home Week. 

15: New Haven Church Bazaar & Rummage 
Sale, 10:30 a.m., Smorgasbord 5,6. 

15- 17: Fairfax Franklin Cnty. Field Days; Man¬ 
chester Center So. Vt. Craft Fair. 

16: Plymouth Farm & Wilderness Fair 1-5 p.m. 
fairgrounds; Post Mills Flea Market, Farm- 
ers Market, Raffle 10-2; Windsor Antiques 
Show & Festival; Derby Linę Craftsbury 
Chamber Players 8 p.m.; Roxbury Open 
House; Fayston Poetry Readings in a Barn, 
Knoll Farm. 

16- 17: Brandon Antiques Show & Sale 10-5. 

17: Craftsbury Common band concert 2; E. 

Burkę Pipes & Drums of St. Andrews, 3 
p.m. 

19: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day, UVM, 
Arlington Garden Show 1 p.m. 

21: Tyson Ladies' Aid Bazaar, noon. 

21- 24: Lyndonville Caledonia Cnty. Fair. 

22- 23: Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farmers' 
Day; Woodstock Sidewalk Festival & Sale 
9-5; Middlesex Better Than a Lawn Sale. 

23: Lyndon Institute, Concert by Vt. Youth Or¬ 
chestra, 7 p.m.; Wells Modern Woodmen of 
America, Old Home Day; Quechee Scottish 
Festival 10-5. 

23- 24: Shelburne Craft Fair; Bondville Fair; 
Randolph Lippitt Country Show. 

24: E. Burkę Two Penny Circus 3 p.m. Burklyn 
Concert Barn. 

25-29: Stowe Seniors Tennis Tournament, Mt. 
Mansfield Courts. 

25-Sept. 1: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expo- 
sition. 








Stuart Bertland, near Middlebury 


Summer afternoon . . . the łwo most 
beautiful words in the English language. 

— Edith Wharton 

















